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WuHaAT THE WOMEN OF CALIFORNIA HAyE 
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ney Strong, Queen Anne Congregational 
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NOTABLE circle of Christian men have just issued 
a prediction of the speedy end of the world. Their 
prophesy is based upon the striking response of 
Jesus, to the bewilderment of His disciples, when 

“they asked Him, saying, Master, what sign will there be 

when these things shall come to pass?” “And He said, When 

_ ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, be not terrified ; for 

these things must first come to pass; but the end is not yet.” 

“Nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom against king- 

dom.” “Ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies.” 

“And there shall be upon the earth distress of nations, men’s 

hearts failing them for fear.” “And then shall they see the 

Son of Man coming in a cloud with power and great glory.” 
The interpretation of these Christian men is precisely what 

many thought in Jesus’ day. The coming of the Son of Man 

. meant the end of the world. ‘The facts of subsequent history 

showed that this was not what Jesus meant. 

His prophecy was fulfilled; the Son of Man did come with 
power. His coming in that power was not, however, the sign 
of the end of the world. It was the beginning of a new life 
in the world. 

History has repeated itself, and the world’s struggles have 
ever been the travail of a new birth. Out of them, tried as by 
fire, has emerged a better and purer world. 

“Think not that I came to bring peace on the earth; I came 
not to bring peace but a sword.” ‘There are two kinds of 
peace: that of outward similitude and that of inward reality. 
So, again, without any contradiction in His own mind, Jesus 
said in His last hours, “Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you.” But He added, “Not as the world giveth, 
give I unto you.” 

War brings out both the worst and the best in nations and 
in men; it is subject to the universal law of compensation. 
One who goes across the seas today comes back with mingled 
sadness and hope. He enters into the experience of the great 
psalmists. The same psalm consists of a dirge and an ora- 
torio. ‘There is a wonderful and apparently contradictory 
contrast in mood. “They move on, with their alternating 
notes, from the extreme of despair to the height of faith, the 
sense of horror ever changing place with the sense of hope. 
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Spiritual Unity Through Sacrificial 
| Suftering 


By Charles 8. Macfarland 


GENERAL SECRETARY FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


There is unity among them in this, that their one constant 
and unfailing message is, ‘“Hope thou in God.” ‘They all end 
in the same last resort. . It is a wonderfully vibrating, pulsat- 
ing picture, full of dignity, breathing sincerity, alive with 
pathos, charged with the same solemnity, yet ever vibrant 
with unfailing and responding confidence, filled with the 
gloom of realism, yet fuller still of a magnificent and glowing 
idealism, and these psalms are but the reflection of the varied 
and vividly contrasting moods of any seriously thoughtful 
man today. 

Men have said, with easy-going flippancy, that the war 
means the failure of Christianity; Christ stands before Pilate. 
But it is not Christ before Pilate; it is Pilate before Christ, 
and if we listen we shall hear it again—‘“This is your hour 
and the power of darkness; but ye shall see the Son of Man, 
coming with power.” 

Christian institutions have failed only in so far as they have 
failed to be Christian. It is not that their ideals have been 
found wanting; it is not that their message has been untrue; 
it is because they are human, and it is becoming clear to the 
leaders of the churches that they have faltered for much the 
same reason that the allied nations have failed up to this 
moment—because they have been wretchedly divided. 

The most hopeful sign of our day and generation is that 
while at the immediate moment the powers of darkness seem 
to prevail, we may witness the steady, largely unseen, unifica- 
tion of righteousness. 

The most terrible thing at this hour is its terrible waste. 
Indeed, one of the most startling of modern discoveries is that 
human civilization itself is so sadly wasteful of human life 
and resources. The wastage of war is the same thing only to 
a greater degree. 

But these are not the worst of our dissipations, and indeed 
these wastes have been largely because of a deeper and more 
serious prodigality. We have let the very light within us 
become darkness, and the saddest of all has been the waste of 
our moral powers, our finer emotions and our religious enthu- 
siasms, through sectarian divisions, denominational rivalries 
and unrestrained caprice often deluding itself as a religious 
loyalty. 
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The ‘greatest social movement of our day is the effort to 
stop this wanton destruction by the unifying of our religious 
forces. One can see it on every hand. ‘The chaplains in 
France, through their devotion and heroism, have changed 
the attitude of the French people and the French government 
towards religion. The Free Churches of Great Britain, for 
the first time in their history, have made a movement towards 
effective and permanent federation. The million Huguenot 
people of France, who have been extravagantly divided, have, 
within the last fortnight, come together in a common body 
and have sent to this country two of their chaplains as repre- 
sentatives of the entire body of French Christians. A mes- 
sage comes from a representative group in the Netherlands, 
asking that a delegation be sent to them to render such help 
as it may in bringing their Christian forces together. A cable 
from Australia announces the organization of a federal coun- 
cil in that land. While this story is being written, there sit 
beside the writer delegates from the churches of Great Britain 
and from the Belgian missions upon errands of mutual fellow- 
ship and practical service. 


The first religious body to meet, after the declaration of 
war, to issue a message to the churches, was not a denomina- 
tional assembly; it was a council at Washington, constituted 
by thirty religious denominations to speak for them all. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, on twenty-four hours’ 
notice, was ready to take care of the soldiers, in behalf of all 
the churches, who created it. Under the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches the work of the denominational 
bodies, the camp pastors outside the camps and the chaplains 
and Y. M. C. A. secretaries within the camps, are brought 
into cooperation, impeded, to be sure, by the limitations of our 
persistent human individualism, and yet in an earnest spiritual 
unity. City after city which had never given the matter 
serious thought before is forming its federation of churches 
with a common headquarters and a common administrative 
representative. “The movement for Christian cooperation, not 
without some caution, it is true, is moving in a larger circle 
upon matters of common interest to the nation and the world. 
Consultation is daily held between representative Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jew, and the delegation of fifty religious 
leaders in conference with the President of the United States 
is equally divided between Catholic and Protestant. 


Out in the field, so the French chaplains tell us, Protestant 
and Catholic chaplains, in the hour of necessity, forget all 
except that they are the ministers of the same God to the 
same suffering humanity, and our chaplains, as they are all 
clothed in the same khaki, will be clothed with the same indis- 
tinguishable religious spirit. For three years a constant stream 
of contributions has gone across the seas, not from Presby- 
terian here to Presbyterian there, but from the Christians of 
America to the Huguenot Christians of France. It has not 
been, to be sure, a conference on Christian unity in faith and 
polity. It has been simply mutual service with the sense of a 
spiritual oneness. Indeed, it may be that a larger resultant 
service has been given because diversity has been permitted 
in unity. 

During the past quarter of a century this process has been 
going on, Christian unity being approached through common 
participation in concrete and common tasks. Its deepening has 
now come through the mutuality of common suffering. The 
very day on which this message is being written there comes a 
cable from the archbishop of Sweden to the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America from a conference of 
Christians of five neutral nations, and the message, is a very 
simple one; it simply says, “Finland is in a state of famine.” 
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Leaders in Christian education representing all Christi 
bodies are now in weekly conference preparing their s 
courses. “They are not courses in denominational history 
polity. The subject is, “What is American Christianity 
ing to do for reconciliation and reconstruction in Europe 
Herbert Adams Gibbons carries the causes of the war back 
four centuries and, coincidently, in celebrating the four h 
dredth anniversary of the Reformation, with all its gr 
advances, we are obliged to take account of nearly four ce 
turies of disintegration in religious forces. 

For about 375 years the process was largely that of th 
multiplication of denominations in isolation, or, worse still, i). 
competition and almost never in cooperation. The movemery 
for serious Christian cooperation has been in existence fo 
about ten years. If we think of that decade over against thos} 
375 years of Protestant dissociation, the story of present ia 
Christianity is one of progress. 

The world is in a struggle for democracy, and democrac. 
is simply another name for spiritual unity. We knew tha 
man has a soul; we are learning that nations have souls. W_ 
are beginning to discover that the world has a soul. ‘Thi 
prophesy of Jesus is being fulfilled in our search for spirituat 
unity. 

There is little hope for the future in leagues of nations ane 
world courts for political uniformity, unless some institutiow 
in human form finds and expresses this unity of spirit ane 
ideal. With all their human limitations, the churches stil) 
symbolize those ideals and stand for that spiritual democracy 
which must underlie the new political democracy. The issu 
is determined by two processes: first, within each nation the 
unification of its own spiritual forces, and, second, the rapidly 
developing fraternity of the churches of one nation with 
another. é 

The reader of the Survey asks, ‘“What do you mean, one: 
church?” Yes, we mean one church. But how far its unity 
will be that of identity and how far that of diversity, we have: 
not the wisdom to answer. The council at Washington did 
not know it, perhaps, but it really formulated the new coms! 
mon creed in these historic words: 
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As members of the church of Christ, the hour lays upon us specia®) 
duties: 

To purge our own hearts clean of arrogance and selfishness; 

To steady and inspire the nation; 

To keep ever before the eyes of ourselves and of our allies the 
ends for which we fight; 

To hold our own nation true to its professed aims of justice, | 
liberty, and brotherhood: 

To testify to our fellow Christians in every land, most of all te4 
those from whom for the time we are estranged, our consciousness, 
of unbroken unity in Christ: 

To unite in the fellowship of service multitudes who love their 
enemies and are ready to join with them in rebuilding the waste’ 
places as soon as peace shall come; 

To be diligent in works of relief ’and mercy, not forgetting those | J 
ministries of the spirit to which, as Christians, we are especially | 
committed ; 

To keep alive the spirit of prayer, that in these times of straim| 
and sorrow men may be sustained by the consciousness of the pres- | } 
ence and power of God; 

To hearten those who go to the front, and to comfort their lovedb} 
ones at home; | 
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To care for the welfare of our young men in the army and navy, 
that they may be fortified in character and made strong to resist” 
temptation; 

To be vigilant against every attempt to arouse the spirit of ven- 
geance and unjust suspicion; 

To protect the rights of conscience against every attempt to invade 
them; 

To maintain our Christian institutions and activities unimpaired, 
that the soul of our nation may be nourished and renewed through 
the worship and service of Almighty God; 

To guard the gains of education, and of social progress and» 
economic freedom, won at so great a cost, and to make full use of 
the occasion to set them still further forward, even by and through 
the war; 


To keep the open mind and the forward look, that the lessons 
zarned in war may not be forgotten when comes that just and sacred 
eace for which we pray; 

Above all, to call men everywhere to new obedience to the will 
f our Father God, who in Christ has given himself in supreme 
elf-sacrifice for the redemption of the world, and who invites us to 
hare with him his ministry of reconciliation. 

To such service we would summon our fellow Christians of every 
iame, In this spirit we would dedicate ourselves and all that we 
iave to the nation’s cause. With this hope we would join hands 
vith all men of good-will of every land and race, to rebuild on 
his war-ridden and desolated earth the commonwealth of mankind, 


ind to make of the kingdoms of the world the kingdom of the 
Christ. 


But this was a war-time creed. 
Vas it? 

The brewers of America have an advertisement in which 
they warn the people that if prohibition comes in war-time it 
will stay forever. They are undoubtedly right. May it not 
be that the Christian churches will say: If we can live and 
serve and suffer this way in time of war, shall we not do so in 
time of peace? 


It was a temporary thing. 
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The failure of the church was not the failure of her Mas- 
ter, not the failure of her message, and if her various assem- 
blies are willing to save their life by losing it, and the church 
can thus find her own soul, she can reveal the soul of the 
nation, and if the churches of all the nations can come into 
a common bond of fellowship through suffering, they will 
discover and save the soul of the world. 


If our churches in America will submit themselves to this 
deepening sense of spiritual unity they will help to transform 
the world’s Golgotha and its Calvary into the resurrection on 
the third day. 


The clearest sign of the Son of Man coming in power is this 
manifest spirit of unity in service, of unity in prayer, of unity 
in spirit, which is laying hold of our churches in this hour of 
their extremity, and which, when they come to reach Olivet 
together, will lead them to share and rejoice in the victory of 
Gethsemane and, when the time is fulfilled, with their united 
power, to roll the stone away. 


A Crisis in the Northwest 


HE question whether or not an employe of the T'win 

City Rapid Transit Company has the right to wear 

the union button while at work threatened not only 

to tie up the street-car service of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, but also to set in motion a series of sympathetic 
strikes which might have swept over the whole Northwest, 
thus seriously interfering with essential industries and gov- 
ernment contract work. 

The button was a symptom of a struggle which has long 
been brewing between the street railway company and organ- 
ized labor in the Twin Cities. The company has resisted for 
years any unionizing among its employes, building up, in fact, 
a society among its workers to combat such a movement. It 
has been particularly successful in its resistance to the efforts 
of union labor because of the generous policy pursued towards 
its employes and the excellent service rendered to the public. 
From the standpoint of the employer, Horace Lowry, the 
president of the company, has been most fair; indeed, he has 
been liberal in the way of increases, recreational facilities, 
social service work, and in many little ways which never come 
to the attention of the public. He has possessed a real sense 
of his responsibility toward his men as well as toward the 
public. 

However, the company has not seemed to realize how 
rapidly class feeling is developing, and that a paternal policy, 
no matter how wisely administered, is no longer tolerated. 
Trade unionism has been accepted so universally that any 
resistance to its extension is becoming increasingly difficult, 
especially now that the labor and agrarian groups are real- 
izing their political strength. It was this new conception 
which the company seems not to have understood. 

Another element of discord was the growing distrust and 
suspicion on the part of organized labor toward the State 
Public Safety Commission, created by the last legislature and 
possessing wide powers. It is generally recognized that two 
of its members were not particularly friendly to trade union- 
ism. One of these members, C. W. Ames, during the height 
of the controversy was removed by the governor, and H. W. 
Hibby, a union man, put in his place. The removal of the 
second one, Judge J. F. McGee, has been asked by the labor 
group. ‘There seems to be no objection to John Lind, the 
third member of the commission. Labor, particularly the 


Socialist wing, which dominates the movement in Minneap- 
olis if not in the Twin Cities, has looked askance at the 
sweeping powers possessed by the commission. 

This struggle over the right to wear the union button was 
further intensified by the refusal of Gov. J. A. A. Burnquist 
to consent to federal intervention, and the determination of 
the unions to secure such intervention. “This refusal came in 
reply to a request from Samuel Gompers that John Lind, then 
in Washington, be authorized to represent officially the Pub- 
lic Safety Commission in the matter. 

In order to understand one of the chief reasons for such 
action on the part of the governor, it is necessary to dig a 
little deeper into the facts. After considerable discussion of 
the merits of the whole question, the Safety Commission had 
voted that neither the union men nor members of the com- 
pany’s association should wear buttons of their respective 
organizations while on duty. Such action had been previously 
agreed to by Mr. Shine, representing the men, and later re- 
pudiated by them on the ground that the question of wearing 
a button is a constitutional right which no representative may 
abrogate. 

It was this situation which materially weakened the union’s 
position. Further, the centering of the fight over such a 
seeming triviality as that of wearing a button was a strategic 
blunder on the part of the men; especially is this true since it 
beclouded the fundamental issue behind the whole struggle 
and since one of the principal points of controversy, namely, 
the right of the men to belong to a union and to solicit mem- 
bers outside of the company’s property, had been granted. 
Further factors which molded public opinion were the atti- 
tude of the company towards its employes, a cold wave and 
the fact that the country is at war. It was, perhaps, unfor- 
tunate that the public was not in a position to evaluate the 
fundamental factors in the case. 

The whole situation rapidly became menacing. “The men 
insisted upon the right to wear the button; the company, upon 
instructions from the Safety Commission, refused to take back 
men who wore the button; the governor would not consider 
federal mediation. At the eleventh hour, in the midst of the 
calling of the sympathetic strike and with some men already 
out, a general strike was averted by the action of Secretary of 


War Newton D. Baker, who telegraphed to the Federal Me- 
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diation Commission in Seattle to proceed immediately to the 
Twin Cities to gather first-hand information as to the labor 
troubles here. Upon being informed of this action, E. G. 
Hall, president of the Minnesota Federation of Labor, 
ordered all men who had already gone out to return to work. 
Although this is not recognized as official intervention, the 
labor group have taken it as a concession to their demands. 

In his handling of the situation, Secretary Baker showed an 
astute knowledge of labor conditions and of those conflicting 
interests which play such a prominent part in such contro- 
versies. A paragraph from his telegram will show his diplo- 
matic way of placating all concerned: ‘“he primary authority 
and responsibility of the governor in dealing with the situation 
now existing is recognized, but because of federal interests 
which may become involved, it is desired that your commission 
make such informal observations as will permit an accurate 
understanding of the situation from here.” 


From the Ashes of Halifax 


The Relief Work for the Blinded, the Maimed and the Orphans 
By C. C. Carstens | 


SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN | 


HEN the American Red Cross Unit, under the 

direction of John F. Moors, of Boston, reached 

Halifax about forty-eight hours after the disas- 

ter, it and the Massachusetts State Medical 
Unit, through whose generous action the Red Cross was 
enabled to get on the scene so promptly, were greeted most 
cordially as brothers and allies, 

With the Massachusetts State Unit was A. C. Ratchesky, 
of the Public Safety Committee. He was sent by Governor 
McCall. as his personal representative, and from his wide 
business and charitable experience he contributed much in 
helping to devise a good system of shipping and warehousing 
of supplies. 

Never before in any extensive disaster were the essential 
principles of disaster relief so quickly established as at Halifax. 
In less than twelve hours from the time the American unit 
from Boston had arrived, the necessary features of a good 
working plan were accepted by the local Relief Committee, 
and up to the present time the plan has been consistently 
adhered to. 

‘The relief funds, from whatever source received, were all 
placed in the hands of one Finance Committee, of which 
George S. Campbell, of Halifax, a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, was made chairman. 

The granting of relief, of whatever sort it might be, was 
placed under one central management, and it was determined 
that all records should be cleared through one registration 
bureau. 

The giving of emergency relief in food, clothing and other 
things was not allowed to wait upon the perfection of this 
system. 

A small managing committee was appointed to carry out 
and interpret the general policy determined upon by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. A Rehabilitation Committee was ap- 
pointed about a week after the disaster, and about as early as 
it seemed wise, which was entrusted with the task of discover- 
ing, case by case, just the opportunity each family needed to 
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This whole controversy is symptomatic of a growing unres 
in the Northwest. For the time being, the situation is in 
hand, depending, however, upon the action of the federa 
commission, of which Secretary of Labor Wilson is the he 
But whatever their findings may be, the whole situation 
pregnant with possibilities. The threat of the strike brou 
into closer contact the leaders of the Non-Partisan Lea 
and the Federation of Labor. ‘This, with the appearance 
the president of the league, Mr. Townley, on the platform 
the convention of the American Federation of Labor at Buf | 
falo, N. Y., and the frequent conferences between leaders oF | 
both groups in the Northwest, is portentous. Of seemi 
unimportance in itself, this strike, whether it becomes a reali 
or not, is of national significance because of its implicatio 
and the possibility of the amalgamation of the labor and t 
agrarian groups into a powerful political machine. ] 


L. 


restore it to self-support and independent living. ‘The chair 
manship of this committee was entrusted to D. MacGillivray 
a prominent banker, and a respected and forceful man, wh: 
had been president of the Halifax Social Service Bureau) 
which corresponds to an Associated Charities of other cities 

The Halifax catastrophe had some characteristics peculia’ | 
to itself. Although the exact number of dead has not beer | 
determined and may never be known, the number of bot! 
dead and wounded seems unprecedentedly large. But wha} 
made this tragedy most sad was the great loss of sight cause« 
by the large amount of shattered and flying glass. It is novi} 
believed by those in best position to know that the number oa 
totally blind may reach from 400 to 500 and the number o 
those having lost the sight of one eye or having seriously im 
paired vision may be equally large. 

To make a careful survey of the extent of the problem o | 
blindness, Lucy Wright, formerly of the Massachusetts Com 
mission for the Blind, has gone to Halifax to offer her ser 
vices, and the American Red Cross has appointed a committe 
of experts on the training of the sightless to cooperate wit) | 
citizens in Halifax for the purpose of shaping the most intel | 
ligent program possible for the training and rehabilitation o | 
the blind. E. E. Allen, superintendent of the Perkins Insti | 


tution for the Blind, Boston, has been made chairman o'| 
this committee. ( 

The five hospitals on land and the one ship hospital, impro | 
vised immediately after the disaster and managed by th 
various American medical units, cared for hundreds of majo: 
and minor surgical cases that arose particularly out of thi 
disaster, and for which the city had neither adequate bed 
space in hospitals nor adequate medical service, as many 0 
the best physicians and surgeons of Halifax were in over-sea’ 
or other military service. To help Halifax in this emergency 
some of the most eminent surgeons from various cities of New 
England responded to the call. 

In developing rehabilitation work for the families of th? 
wounded and sick it soon became apparent that through medi 


J oversight for some time to come. 
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‘cal-social service the most natural approach to that type of 


problem could be obtained. Fortunately, the Red Cross unit 


jj) had Katherine McMahon, an expert in medical-social service, 
./) in its number, and two weeks after the disaster plans had been 
‘accepted by the permanent as well as the improvised hospitals 


of the city to start this form of work in each of them. 
The death-rate among the children was very heavy, but an 


Deven larger number have been left orphans or dependent by 
,) the death of one or both parents. 
' care so that wherever possible the home may be saved for the 


These will need special 


child if the relief funds can help to re-establish the home or, 
where this is impossible, that the child may be placed in a 
new family just suited to its needs and may have intelligent 
For this purpose a Chil- 
dren’s Committee has been organized as a sub-committee of 
the Rehabilitation Committee, and E. H. Blois has been made 
chairman. 

To carry out its various tasks, the Rehabilitation Committee 
has called as its executive secretary Christopher Lanz, general 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Salem, 
Mass., under whose direction the rehabilitation work after 
the Salem fire was brought to a successful conclusion. Mr. 
Lanz is now on the ground. 

Many trained visitors volunteered from various cities of 
the United States and Canada and have been assigned to the 
service of the Rehabilitation Committee. Many young wom- 
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en of Halifax and vicinity have also offered their services and 
will be of very great help. To these numbers have now been 
added a considerable part of the teaching staff of the public 
schools of Halifax, until the regular sessions of the schools 
begin again. 

The Halifax disaster will leave a permanent mark upon 
the city for at least a generation because so many of the living 
have been blinded or maimed for life. But it is possible that 
the disaster may also leave a mark of another sort, for it is 
confidently believed by those who took part in the relief work 
during the first few weeks that Halifax will gain as well as 
lose. The sturdy qualities of its citizens will bring ‘beauty 
out of ashes.” 

It may confidently be expected that through this calamity 
there may be developed a program for the care, training and 
education of the sightless as good as, if not better than, any 
now existing, that medical social service will be permanently 
grafted upon the hospital and out-patient service of the com- 
munity and that the staff of teachers of the stricken city by 
direct contact with the intimate problems of the families of the 
children they have in their classrooms, may acquire a broader 
view of their work. 

If there should result no other benefits—and there are 
likely to be many others, as, for example, in city-planning, 
housing and health—the death and suffering at Halifax will 
not have been in vain. It will not have been all loss. 


A Lesson for ‘Teacher 
By Cecilia Razovskt 


RE teachers human? Every once in a while a popu- 
lar magazine earnestly discusses this vital problem 
in a series of articles written by a person of au- 
thority. Occasionally the question is solved by 

the same authority, who points out that someone at one time 
has seen a teacher laugh at a pupil’s witticism during class- 
hour; another admits that quite frequently (relatively speak- 
ing, of course) a teacher marries; and still another asserts 
(although this is rather improbable) that some teachers have 
a sense of humor which is especially evoked when they read 
the aforementioned magazine articles. 

Be that as it may, there is one class of students in the 
public night schools of our cities who have not yet become 
Americanized to the degree of being willing to accept Amer- 
ica’s present opinion of its teachers. They still believe that 
a teacher is not only a human being but is a woman as well, 
and as a woman is entitled to the homage due her. And; 
following up a logical conclusion, pray, what greater homage 
can man pay any woman than to make love to her? 

Initiating fifty-five or sixty grown men into the intricacies 
of the English alphabet and teaching them to say such plati- 
tudinous but obviously necessary sentences as “I work with 
my hands,” “I see with my eyes,” leaves ‘‘Mis’a Teach’’ very 
little time in which to become personally acquainted with 
each student. True, she calls the roll every evening, her 
sense of rhythm revelling in such musical names as Paul Joy, 
Carmelo Ferrario, Vincenzo Tunesi, Ottilio Garavaglia, the 
while her mind harkens back to wondrous tales of sunny 
Italy. Although much is expected of a teacher, surely no 
one can demand that she become acquainted with the family 
history of each pupil and the psychology of each pupil’s mind. 

But here fate steps in and takes a hand in the guise of the 


Social Center Committee. “The committee is interested in 
bettering conditions in the vicinity of the school and has ar- 
ranged a dance for the pupils, and—‘‘As a teacher, it is your 
duty to come to this dance, Miss R., the men will be sure 
to stay for it after class, if their teacher will also remain. 
Our object is to teach the young people to meet in proper 
places and under proper supervision, not on street corners.”’ 
‘Thus speaks the committee; and teacher, usually too worn and 
weary at the end of a day to go to a dance with her brother 
or her uncle or her father or her—let’s say cousin—eagerly 
and willingly assents to this splendid suggestion and stays for 
the dance. 

So do the men. ‘They all stay, stolidly backed up against 
the wall, from which no derrick apparently can move them, 
watching the young girls dance together. Again Fate, alias 
the S. C. C., comes to the rescue. “Oh, Miss R., take one of 
your men and dance with him, do—the thing will be a dis- 
mal failure if someone doesn’t start something.” Miss R. 
(realizing, of course, that she is not outraging any conven- 
tions—oh, no, everything goes in social service work), boldly 
accosts the pupil nearest her: ‘“‘Won’t you waltz with me, 
Camillo?” Camillo Belfiglio (the name is music) and ‘“Mis’a 
Teach” have a glorious waltz together, followed by another. 
The others take heart and the dance is a success, according 
to the committee, who gleefully cry, “That’s the way to 
Americanize them!” 

Next evening work is seriously resumed and after class 
Camillo signifies his desire to consult his teacher about a very 
important matter. As Teacher has already been approached 
for information as to how to get a job, cure scarlet fever and 
obtain a work permit for a thirteen-year-old child, she is ready 
for anything. But she hasn’t anticipated the shock. ‘“‘Mis’a 
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Teach, me wana write a letter to American girl—me wana 
go see her in her house.” 

Inasmuch as Camillo has been in this country but a little 
over two months and has been working in a clay mine most 
of the time, Miss Teacher is rather surprised to find that he 
has already become acquainted with an ‘American’ girl. 
Patiently she unravels the puzzle of Camillo’s mysterious 
English. ‘Do I understand you wish to call on a young 
lady, and you wish to write her a letter to ask if you may 
come to see her?” He beams assent. “It is too late this 
evening, but I will write the letter for you and bring it with 
me next time.” 

Quite satisfied, since ‘“Mis’a Teach” has understood him 
and his English, Camillo nods and leaves. And Miss Teacher, 
in a perfect glow at the thought of the romance in which 
she is taking such an interesting part, writes a very respectful 


THE MUNICIPAL LODGING HOUSE 


[ Written on odd scraps of paper by one of the lodgers] 


HAT waiting line along the wall, each evening of the year ; 
The callow youth, the bloated “soak,” the lively and the sere! 
Anon a figure stately stands ashiv’ring in the line, 
A living tale of vanished power in “once upon a time 
And truth that’s stranger, so they say, than fiction plainly says, 
‘He was a Harvard shining light in past scholastic days 
Tonight, a mendicant, he seeks the municipal bed 
Haggard and wan, his woeful tale so plainly to be read. 
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and rather formal note in the fashion of 1840, asking permi 
sion to call on a young lady at her home. 

When Camillo receives the note the following evening 
he is overjoyed. Principal and teacher both rejoice over the 
fact that Camillo has become sufficiently Americanized t 
realize that one must call on a girl at her home and not meet: 
at the corner or in a picture show. 

All unsuspected, however, the blow falls. For coming 
home a few days later, Miss Teacher found on her table a 
queer-looking envelope, the handwriting of which seemed | 
strangely reminiscent. Inside the letter, Miss Teacher dis-— 
covered her own carefully worded, politely formal letter, — 
with her name inserted in the space at the top of the page, - 
and the signature of Camillo Belfiglio at the bottom, just ~ 
as he had been instructed to do. i 

-Camillo had qualified as a real American!!! 


cae | 


1? 


An aged dame crawls up the steps, her figure bent with years, 
A ragged shawl drawn o’er her face to hide the scalding tears ; 
She seeks the shelter of the house, oh irony of Fate, 

The widow of a man who ruled in ’fairs of state. 

No kith, no kin—grim Destiny, thy rulings oft are hard— 
Reared in the lap of luxury, tonight the city’s ward. 


The mother with her babe at breast, so hollow-cheeked and pale, 
Looks for warmth and shelter and a refuge from the gale. 

“The simple annals of the poor,” so writ that all can read, 

The slinking wolf of want afield, ah New York knows the breed! 
The waifs of Fate, poor stricken souls, grim hunger in their eyes, 
Their heritage tonight a glut of hopes and tears and sighs. 


And so it goes: Night after night, the homeless, poor and weak 
Come shuffling in at vesper hour the city’s aid to seek. 

And morning’s dim and early light, from o’er Long Island’s shore, 
Sees all go faring forth, mayhap with better luck in store. 

They go their ways on God’s old earth, the old, the young and gay— 


And some, perhaps, will meet success ere comes another day ; 
Well, plainly all are better for the bath, the bed, the feed; 
The Municipal Lodging House has proved “a friend in need.” 


Health of Soldier and Civilian 
II. Venereal Disease Abroad 
By Gertrude Seymour 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


N an attempt to sketch briefly some reactions of war upon 

the health of soldier and civilian, the first paper of this 

series (the Survey for December 1) outlined some meas- 

ures for control of epidemics. “These, chiefly wrought out 
in the laboratories of peace, withstood, wherever they were ap- 
plied, the fiery trial of war. As the description showed, they 
were chiefly measures of strictly scientific technique, both med- 
ical and sanitary. For their application, doctor and health 
oficer were mainly responsible. The citizen cooperated 
through intelligent observance. Into the theme of the present 
paper a larger element enters. 

Control of venereal disease is more than a physical problem. 
It is also a moral problem—and germs are more easily con- 
trolled than human desires. It faces an age-long tradition, 
false but still potent—a tradition of the double standard and 
of sex necessity. What the events in Europe have done in 
the past three years to overthrow this ancient superstition it is 
the aim of this paper to discover. 

Some realization of the complexity of this problem abroad 
is possible if after a study of Abraham Flexner’s Prostitution 
in Europe, one attempts a resumé of current literature since 
the war began. In the experience of all countries there are 
found three striking facts: 1. A demand for treatment—the 
community insisting that these diseases be checked ; the infected 
seeking relief. This demand is for expert treatment, and im- 
plies a sharp check upon the unqualified practitioner, a total 
suppression of quackery. 2. A demand for thorough and hon- 
est education in matters of sex hygiene by medical workers 
and by trained laymen. 3. Emphasis upon the ethical as well 
as the physical element in the situation. ‘Take it country by 
country: 

In England, until 1864, concern by the government had 
been shown only for the army and navy. In that year and 
in 1866, “‘contagious disease acts” were passed which aimed 
at controlling venereal disease by the surveillance and medi- 
cal examination of prostitutes. A growing opposition to this 
method finally led to the repeal of these acts in 1886. Va- 
rious investigations made in following years from various 
points of view all tended to emphasize further a serious 
venereal disease situation. Among such investigations were 
those by a committee on physical deterioration, 1904; a com- 
mission on the poor laws, 1909; on divorce, 1912; a special 
report of the Local Government Board, 1913, showing the 
lack of adequate means for either diagnosis or treatment; and 
finally the commission on sickness benefit claims under the 
insurance act, 1914. As a result of this increasing evidence of 
the prevalence of venereal diseases and the disaster brought by 
them, a Royal Commission was appointed in 1913 to gather 
complete information regarding such prevalence and effects, 
and to recommend means of prevention. 

It is difficult to know what to omit in attempting comment 
on the remarkable report which this commission published. 
The document records the results of eighty-six meetings at 
which eighty-five witnesses were present and answered 22,296 
questions. The personnel of the commission included states- 
men, lawyers, physicians—men and women, the chief health 


officer, religious representatives—Catholic and Protestant— 
and social workers. As the London Lancet noted at the time, 
only the army and navy services were not represented. The 
commission was of a distinctly civilian type, but it included in 
its inquiry official statistics from army and navy, as well as 
from records of civilian sources—the police, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, prison commissioners, lunacy commissioners 
and asylums. 

As to prevalence, the commission believes that 10 per cent 
of syphilis is a moderate estimate for the general population; 
but the percentage on government records is much higher. 
The army statistics show a decline in recent years, especially 
in the Indian army. But the commission found the difficulty 
of securing accurate data very great, for these reasons: first, 
the tendency of those suffering from the disease to conceal their 
condition, a characteristic of the disease; then, the compara- 
tively recent recognition of physical effects; further, the ab- 
sence of any required notification; again, a total inadequacy 
of hospital and dispensary records; and finally, the irregularity 
of method in preparing death certificates. 

For the most part, these certificates are not confidential, 
indeed, the doctor usually hands the paper to relatives. In 
Scotland, the doctor is supposed to forward the certificate 
to the registrar, but in common practice he gives it to the rela- 
tives, who forward it. And further, even after being placed 
on file, the certificate is not confidential. If the doctor did 
send it directly in, the family could consult it at the office. 
It may be copied for anyone at a small fee. One physician 
who had given the euphonious synonym, “paraplegia,” as the 
cause of death of a woman dying from results of syphilis, ex- 
pressed himself vigorously when questioned: “One cannot 
put down the cause of death under the existing disgusting sys- 
tem when a certificate is hawked about among relatives for the 
delectation of prudes.” 

That physicians should send these reports directly to the 
registrar was recommended by the commission, who expressed 
themselves as ‘“‘deeply impressed by the fact that accurate 
knowledge of the prevalence of disease is essential to the na- 
tional interests and that such knowledge, in the case of ven- 
ereal disease especially, is most effective.” 


Public Opinion Laggard 

Bur it was felt that a difference exists between reporting 
syphilis as cause of death and notifying the authorities of a 
case in a patient now alive—too great a difference, in public 
opinion, to be yet overcome. The commission therefore rec- 
ommended against any system of notification. In passing, it 
may be noted that when this decision became known a letter 
was published in the newspapers, signed by leading women, 
many of them wives of public men, by physicians—men and 
women—and by social workers, advocating notification and 
compulsory treatment as “the obvious remedy for every conta- 
gious disease.” 

Further, any system of compulsion was considered imprac- 
ticable at present, though exceptions were made in the case of a 
poor law infirmary. In a codicil to the report, Canon Hors- 
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ley expressed himself as unable to see why it was advisable to 
detain the inmates of poor law institutions while allowing 
prisoners to be discharged regardless of their stage of cure. 
But the commission finally left the after-treatment of prison- 
ers to various “discharged prisoners’ aid societies” to provide 
for. A vigorous condemnation of quackery and all treatment 
by unqualified persons is part of this report. This conviction 
found official expression in the “venereal disease bill,” pre- 
sented to Parliament late in 1916, which provided that any 
unqualified person who treated these diseases or supplied reme- 
dies should be liable to fine (£100) or imprisonment. 

More thorough instruction in this subject in medical schools 
was strongly urged; also more specialization in the means of 
diagnosing and treatment. ‘The work begun by the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases was recognized and 
commended. 


Free Treatment in England 


To THE commission’s foremost recommendation—an exten- 
sion throughout the country of means for free treatment by 
properly qualified physicians, response has been immediate. In 
a little less than a year about 150 hospitals had agreed to open 
their doors to venereal disease cases; the Royal Army Medical 
Corps lent experienced officers to start the work; and local 
clinics, dispensaries, etc., were organized within the reach of 
at least 25,000,000 persons. “These are being kept as part of 
the general clinic system, to remove all stigma from attend- 
ance. ‘The government assumed 75 per cent of the cost; 
local authorities, 25 per cent. When patients are able to pay, 
they are referred to a competent practicing physician—if there 
is one in the locality not enrolled in military service. 

As an instance of the wide reach of these plans, a slightly 

more extended mention may be made of that for the London 
metropolitan area, arranged by the National Council for Com- 
bating Venereal Diseases and in charge of the London County 
Council and public health department. “This scheme went 
into operation about the first of January, 1917. Diagnosis 
and treatment, with laboratory aid, will be given in the prin- 
cipal London hospitals. ‘This work will be in charge of a 
committee from the individual hospital staff not only to plan 
but to organize and supervise all arrangements within the 
hospital, such as securing a competent staff, providing the 
best treatment at evening clinics, together with remedies, appa- 
ratus and report blanks, examination of specimens, and pre- 
paring statistical information as to the work actually 
done. 
Further, free special instruction will be given to physicians 
and medical students, who will have opportunity to act as clin- 
ical assistants. Women physicians are to be employed in clinics 
for women. ‘The cost of preparations for this work will, it is 
estimated, reach at least $167,000. ‘Chis budget includes popu- 
lar educational lectures on the subject of social hygiene. 
Bournemouth is adopting special material for the uses of clergy, 
pharmacists and midwives. 

From some districts reports have come of excellent coopera- 
tion with health authorities by the better class of midwives, 
who aid in discovering cases of syphilis and in bringing to 
them word of the new free clinics. ‘The Central Midwives’ 
Board sent to the government their own petition that quacks 
should be suppressed. 

That the commission place such urgent stress on therapeutic 
measures is not to be taken as indicating a lack of appreciation 
of the moral issues involved. This they make clear: “The fact 
that we recommend that free treatment should be provided for 
all sufferers makes it, in our opinion, all the more necessary 
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only certain way to avoid infection.” 
Not the least of the difficulties facing these reforms was and 


that the youth should be taught that to lead a chaste life is the | 
: 
: 


The Royal Commission found that in many places venereal — 
disease was still looked upon as a punishment for sin; the natu- «| 


ral corollary being, of course, an unwillingness to interfere — 
with “the manifestation of divine wrath.” ‘This view was 
held by the laity as well as by clergy, and even by certain 
physicians, one of whom wrote to a patient: 
the disease one year and I hope it may plague you many more 


to punish you for your sins, and I would not think of treating ] 


»” 
. 


you This letter, it may be added, was written since the 
opening of the twentieth century. 
“Tn England, as everywhere else, the social hygiene problem 


is bound up with that of alcohol,” said Dr. Frank Kidd, in | 


his statement to the Royal Commission. “A large percentage 
of Englishmen only contract this disease when they are ‘in 
Wine.’ ”’ 
curs more frequently when the man is under the influence of 
liquor. To what extent the recent campaign against alcohol 
will indirectly further the campaign against venereal disease, it 
will be of interest and importance to learn. 

Among the appendixes of the commission’s report are state- 
ments from different countries regarding their method of at- 
tacking the venereal disease problem. “The Australian method, 
operative in four of the six states since December, 1915, is 
said to be the first attempt at thorough compulsion. “The pub- 
lic of that commonwealth have been informed that newly in- 
fected persons must seek competent aid within three days or 
pay the penalty of fine or imprisonment. Physicians notify 
the health authorities of cases by sex, age and condition only. 
No names or addresses are required unless the person fails to 
continue treatment. In this event, the physician notifies the 
health authorities. No newspaper publicity is allowed even 
if a case is taken to court. ‘The line of least resistance is left 
in the direction of honest action and clean living. ‘The sale, 
advertisement and circulation of fake “treatments” is for- 


bidden. 


The Garrison Towns of Germany 


GERMANY’S problem centers in cities and garrison towns. 
Dr. A. Blaschko, of Berlin, sent to the Royal Commission in 
1913 several interesting charts showing the greater proportion 
of venereal diseases in larger and the decreased percentage in 
smaller towns, with some exceptions among port towns and 
manufacturing centers. ‘The army rate, he said, was lower 
than the civilian, and lower than that of any other army of 
the continent. He quoted ante-war figures for Berlin show- 
ing that 30 per cent of the venereal disease was among prosti- 
tutes; 25 per cent among students; 15 among merchants, and 9 
and 4 among workmen and soldiers respectively. Investiga- 
tions by one physician in gymnasium classes showed 20 per 
cent of the boys habituated; in universities, 61 per cent. 
“Among the working classes in town or country, abstinence 
is excessively rare and in the higher classes practically non- 
existent.” (It may be added that people who, through long 
residence in Germany know the social side there, have ques- 
tioned these figures, believing them far too low.) 

Since the abolishing of the “misconduct” clause in 1904, 
the insurance societies have, Professor Blaschko believes, been 
the most important hygienic organization in Germany. The 
chief reason for this he believes to be the ready access which 


‘they provide to treatment. 


The whole battle against venereal disease in Germany cen- 


“You have had —| 


Dr. Kidd has found still further that infection oc- 1 
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ters, he says, in the German society for combating venereal 
disease, a private organization supported by leading medical 
men, statesmen and prominent men and women. ‘To enlighten 
the public, to discuss aspects of the diseases and to promote 
reform are the objects of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fir die 
Bekampfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten. 

The society has naturally taken up special work since the 
opening of the war. At a meeting in the spring of 1915, the 
association concluded that its main effort must be directed 
toward enlightenment, and it issued a special circular in an 
edition of 2,000,000 for general distribution. Another shorter 
warning circular was published in an edition of 500,000 by 
the trades unions and other organizations of workingmen. 
This second circular was prepared at the request of the na- 
tional insurance societies. 

The association has been asked to prepare suitable articles 
from time to time for trade and insurance journals. ‘Through 
one of its committees, it has been endeavoring to provide suit- 
able recreation for soldiers on temporary leave who are too 
far away from home to return for their short holiday. The 
most difficult phase of their problem, the association realizes, 
was “prostitution,” and they are endeavoring to put into effect 
such measures as provision for unemployed girls and women, 
restriction of alcohol and exclusion of women from employ- 
ment as waitresses in saloons, etc. “They announce their de- 
termination to continue after peace is re-established. 

Dr. Blaschko’s statement sent to the Royal Commission and 
just summarized should be compared with later writings by 
“this author and others on the same subject. Since the civilian 
incidence rate was higher than the regular army rate, the call 
to arms brought to military cognizance many cases hitherto 
listed on the civilian side of the balance. To meet the new 
state of affairs, Dr. Blaschko recommended some radical steps. 
Writing in the Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift in Oc- 
tober, 1914, he says: 


In several [garrison] cities all brothels were immediately closed; 
in others, however, where the hygienic value of these institutions 
is still believed in, they flourish all the more. But even where no 
brothels exist, conditions are not much better. I personally have 
recently observed, here in Berlin, numerous fresh cases of gonorrhea 
and syphilis among the recruits (in one case the infection came 
through a girl in the dress of a Red Cross nurse) and in a neighbor- 
ing garrison, as a colleague there writes me, many infections resulted 
from the coming in of diseased prostitutes from the large cities, 
who, being robbed of their custom there, looked for new victims 
here. . . . The greatest care must be taken to prevent prostitutes 
under any pretext from joining the troops, as they often do, in the 
guise of nurses. 


Leave of Absence Refused the Sick 
ProFrEssorR BLASCHKO would compel soldiers to remain under 
military control after the war until they were completely free 
from infection. Dr. Hecht,:in charge of barracks near Prague, 
goes even further and refuses leave of absence to a man in the 
early stages of venereal disease, or to one who has contracted 
it since entering the army, and uses a certain mark on a man’s 
record to indicate that he is not to be allowed to go home. 
Why should not such a restriction be enforced, he asks, as it 
is in the case of typhoid? ‘The number of syphilitics in the 
army he estimates now at several hundreds of thousands. They 
are being treated in hospitals, while sound and healthy men 
are being shot down at the front. “This is really placing a 
premium on syphilis, for the well men cannot get away to rest 
for afew months. Since the war opened a total equal to sixty 
divisions have been withdrawn temporarily from service be- 
cause of syphilis. Dr. Hecht urges strongly the utmost frank- 
ness in public enlightenment, and the requirement of a health 
certificate before marriage. Other German and Austrian 
writers point out that the large number of cases in the army 
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need not mean that a great increase of the disease has occurred, 
but rather that many already infected have assembled into 
the one organization. 


The Doctors Recommend 


DEFINITE action has been taken by several medical societies 
of the German empire. Reporting of venereal disease has 
not been generally practiced in Germany. But in 1916 the 
Munich medical association expressed itself in favor of a form 
of notification. In the same year a Prussian medical commis- 
sion formulated some regulations for a campaign against ven- 
ereal disease more vigorous than anything yet known there. 
First of all, the commission urged an improved economic status 
of the population in order that early marriage might be pos- 
sible. Sex instruction by doctors; more opportunity for gym- 
nastics, play and sport; a campaign against quackery and the 
misuse of alcohol, and more and better facilities for diagnosing 
and treating cases of venereal disease, were strongly recom- 
mended. ‘The report would indicate, however, that the com- 
mission favored segregation: ‘Keep prostitutes off the streets 
and out of public places, segregating them for moral as well 
as for police reasons,” it reads, although eminent German au- 
thorities have become convinced that segregation was imprac- 
ticable. As someone said, Bordellstrasse is a term, not a 
locality. 


An interesting announcement was that in 1916 of the or- 
ganization of a society of medical doctors and students “for 
sex ethics,’ the Medizinerbund fiir Sexualethik, whose propa- 
ganda will be the principle “that sexual abstinence until mar- 
riage is the only true means of combating venereal disease.” 


A conference held in 1916 at the Berlin central office for 
social insurance was well attended by members of the insur- 
ance organizations, of the larger medical associations as well 
as the health department and the Prussian army medical corps. 
A report of this conference says: “The military doctors com- 
mended the policy of the insurance companies by which a pa- 
tient receives thorough treatment without any publicity, and 
urged that when such patients are dismissed from military serv- 
ice they be given such treatment.’”’ Consultation bureaus for 
this purpose are planned in large numbers to meet the need of 
all discharged soldiers. 


The conference voted unanimously ‘‘to continue after the 
war the measures enforced for years by military commanders 
against quackery in the treatment of venereal diseases.” Back 
of the vote was a deep conviction that defective or unsuitable 
treatment became a danger not only to the sick themselves but 
also to the general community. The conference further urged 
that strict laws be passed prohibiting the sale of remedies by 
drugstores without a physician’s' prescription, and prohibiting 
also the distribution of circulars encouraging self-treatment. 
It is said that the health insurance organizations of Prussia 
have already established seventy free consulting dispensaries 
for sex diseases. 


Conditions in Austria and Hungary are difficult to estimate. 
Perhaps the Austrian story is told with the German. In No- 
vember, 1915, an article in a Vienna medical paper said that 
even during peace times there is a daily average of about 1,700 
men under treatment for venereal disease in the Austrian 
army. ‘The increase of this proportion during war times is 
illustrated by statistics from the Franco-Prussian War when 
the proportion rose from 10.2 per thousand in January to 77.7 
per thousand in May. It is difficult to imagine that these 
figures were intended to represent conditions of today, but I 
have no later specific information on this point. <A letter from 
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Budapest in April, 1916, quotes critically the figures of the 
provisional Austria-Hungary health officer in Belgrade on mor- 
tality from venereal disease. “The officer had stated that the 
death-rates from syphilis and general paralysis of the insane 
were twice as high in this city as elsewhere. “The increased 
rate, the letter explains, was in part the result of the presence 
of a large number of soldiers among the civilian population ; 
and still further, upon the exactness with which the primary 
cause of death is stated upon the certificate. “The military cer- 
tificates are much more accurate than those furnished in the 
course of civil practice—a state of things, it will be recalled, 
quite parallel to that found by the Royal Commission in Eng- 
land. 


Regulation in Italy 


In Ivaty, most radical measures are being taken to reduce 
possibilities of contamination and to enforce treatment. 
controlled prostitution is strictly checked, especially in the war 
zone, and the open houses are kept under rigorous supervision 
and no civilians are admitted.’ Civilians must share, how- 
ever, the facilities of military dispensaries and the courses of 
treatment prescribed. Compulsory examination of women is 
held—232 cases of infection being found in one survey of 277 
women. ‘Open houses” are examined four times a week. 
With this regulation goes also definitely preventive work, 
talks, lectures, etc., which are apparently bearing some fruit ; 
for the incidence fell from over 5,000 cases in November, 
1915, to a little over 3,000 in April, 1916. 

French records attribute the large number of venereal cases 
in the army chiefly to Moroccan troops. Among the Arabs, 
whether Moors or Algerians, according to an article in the 
British Medical Journal for March 17, syphilis is widely 
prevalent all the time, though in an attenuated form which 
apparently does not affect the nervous system. But Europeans 
resident in Morocco who become infected suffer from the usual 
form. Polygamy and drugs still further account for the 
prevalence. 

Where through the influence of French sanitary institutions 
or of a physician, as Dr. Bouvent at Mogador hospital, it is 
possible to secure the consent of prostitutes to come for treat- 
ment, troops in such a vicinity are said to be almost free from 
venereal disease. 

The main problem is in civilian life, where the scarcity of 
physicians has made medical oversight a matter of some diffi- 
culty. Nevertheless, according to a statement in the Bulletin 
de l’Académie de Médicine de Paris by Dr. Louis Butte, chief 
of the Dispensaire de Salubrité, especially responsible for the 
surveillance of prostitutes, strict examinations have been main- 
tained with the assistance of physicians from the army service. 
From the opening of war to the end of 1916, the number 
of registered prostitutes in houses had not greatly increased, 
nor was there a much higher rate of disease found among 
them. ‘The main danger comes from women arrested by the 
police for not having a medical certificate or for some other 
infringement of rules. Among these women a larger propor- 
tion of venereal disease cases was found than in times of 
peace. Non-registered prostitutes, the number of whom has 
increased, constitute a further menace. ‘They include, says 
Dr. Butte, refugees, married women and munition workers, 
and have revealed double the percentage of venereal disease 
found in peace times—a fact which, he says, ‘emphasizes anew 
the importance of medical surveillance over clandestine pros- 
titution.” The “lodger problem’ is also mentioned in this 
connection. In her husband’s absence, the woman alone on 
a farm allows herself to become interested in the man billeted 
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there, and ekes out her allowance at the same time. Pres- 
ently the process is repeated with his successor. 

Special cases are those of minor girls, who, when found to 
be suffering from venereal diseases, are kept in a hospital till 
cured, then returned to their families or sent through a ju- 
venile court to a reform school to be detained until they reach 
their majority. 

A serious condition is revealed also by the report, late in 
1916, of Dr. A. Gaucher, professor of skin disease and syphilis 
at the Faculté de Médicine de Paris, and Dr. E. Bizard, of the 
St. Louis hospital clinic, Paris. “They found that syphilis in- 
creased during the first sixteen months of war by over 33 per 
cent; and during the following eight months, nearly 67 per 
cent. Of one group of 600 syphilitics 219 were civilians, 
thirty-seven under 20 years of age, and fourteen between 50 
and 59, with one each of 64 and 66. Of the soldiers, those 
over 25 furnished the largest contingent. In another series 
of 222 women with recent syphilis during the first eight 
months of 1916, more than two-thirds were married, and in a 
large proportion of cases the first symptoms were noted soon 
after the husband’s brief visit home. A third of these women 
were over 30 years old, further testimony to the probability of 
infections having occurred under legitimate conditions. 

Part of this remarkable increase, the writers believe, is 
traceable to the close attention recently paid to diagnosis—a 
demonstration in itself of the desirability of more thorough 
teaching in medical schools on the subject of syphilis. This: 
measure was urged by Dr. Gaucher years ago; all agreed with 
him even then as to its importance, but nothing was done. His 
bitter criticism is applicable to other countries besides France: 
“We have the custom to take no steps to prevent evil, but to 
wait until it is done before seeking to remedy it.” “The war 
has only precipitated the present conditions of syphilis, he 
continued, it is not wholly responsible for them. ‘The expla- 
nation lies in ignorance, first, and in indifference. 

Gaucher emphasizes also the extraordinary prevalence of 
gonorrhea in both men and women, and expatiates on the 
necessity for enlightening the public as to its dangers, as well 
as for teaching physicians regarding it. He has been appalled 
at the ignorance of the dangers of venereal disease which in- 
quiry has revealed among the young men examined. 

Steps taken by the French government for control of these 
conditions include a special appropriation to the prophylactic 
institute of Paris ‘‘to perfect means of diagnosis and treatment, 
and to train physicians in the use of such means and to cooper- 
ate with the administration for the extinction of these dis- 
eases.” Centers or units for special diagnosis were established 
in 1916 at various points throughout the country, especially 
near army and navy activities, to which suspicious cases could 
be sent for special advice and care. It is expressly forbidden 
to keep at a base hospital cases presenting suspicious symptoms. 
A dental service prepares the teeth of patients before mercury 
treatment is begun. 


Military and Civilian Cooperation 


Locat problems are being attacked with energy and _ initia- 
tive by individual sanitary officers of the army, and to them 
undoubtedly is due the greatest credit for progress thus far. 
Under cooperating military and civilian authorities, many con- 
ferences have been held of physicians and of nurses for en- 
lightenment as to recognition and cure of venereal disease. 
Public lectures have initiated a course of general popular edu- 
cation, in which lay societies are said to be taking an important 
share. The academy of medicine at Paris has throughout 
the war held to its advanced position as to radical measures 


»f control and education. Alarmed by the rapid progress of 
syphilis, the academy presented early in 1916 some emphatic 
resolutions framed by a special committee. 

This committee insisted, first, on the necessity of letting 
young men know that chastity is not only possible but salu- 
tary, and married men that chance intercourse must be avoided 
for reasons of morality and hygiene; second, on a strict medi- 
cal inspection of military contingents and laborers from the 
colonies before embarking for France and after their arrival 
in France and a medical inspection every fortnight; third, 
strict observance of police regulations, proprietors of hotels 
and rooming houses must insist that attendants register their 
‘name and civil position; fourth, strict enforcement of mu- 
nicipal ordinances against racolage; fifth, instruction concern- 
ing the use of preventives in cases where men have succumbed 
to temptation. Here, too, the necessity of competent medical 
service is recognized, and the academy looks forward to yet 
more thorough research and specialized training. 


Alcohol Held Responsible 


Boru by the government and by civilian agencies, this so- 
cial hygiene situation is linked to alcohol, explicitly often, or 
by implication. ‘The strict regulation forbidding the sale of 
liquor to troops in the war zone or on defense duty was soon 
followed by an attack on the resulting clandestine trafic in 
drink. 

As late as the present year, Switzerland was said to have 
escaped any marked increase of venereal disease since the open- 
ing of the war, but at the price of eternal vigilance both at 
the border and throughout the country, where 30,000 and 
more disabled soldiers were cared for during their internment 
and strictly supervised. Yet, a physician in charge of one of 
the Swiss base hospitals recently urged a still stricter regula- 
tion and oversight, seeing in the ignorance and indifference 
of men a danger from within the borders quite as grave as 
that from without. Compulsory treatment, thorough enlight- 
ernment, with emphasis on the physical as well as the moral 
results of these diseases, he believed should be the basis of an 
extensive and immediate program for Switzerland. 

Belgium seems to have suffered greatly. An article in the 
June, 1917, issue of the Archives Médicales Belges (now pub- 
lished temporarily in Paris) says that since the outbreak of 
hostilities venereal diseases have spread “‘in an appalling man- 
ner.” One service in the Belgian army had 1,500 cases in 
ten months. Each division of the army has a consultation for 
venereal disease, but there is among them all no uniform plan 
or standard. An increased number of these special dispensa- 
ries, a uniform plan, and more enlightenment for the men, 
are urged in this article. Figures of 1915 are quoted that 
30,000 cases of venereal disease had been declared among the 
German troops occupying Belgium.” 

A fuller account of the situation and of measures to con- 
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trol it is given in a Berlin letter to the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association dated January 19, 1915, describing 
the “health service” maintained in Belgium by the German 
army medical officers: “There is in Belgium an enormous 
prevalence of venereal disease. This has occasioned a not in- 
considerable inconvenience among our soldiers. For this rea- 
son special attention has been devoted to a methodical cam- 
paign against this plague.” 


The Situation Summed Up 


THE FIGHT Is ON. It is difficult to tell whether the war has 
really aggravated the evil or only revealed it. For statistics 
in the main indicate only that cases hitherto discreetly con- 
cealed in civilian freedom are now assembled in the open un- 
der full military discipline. In either case, the menace of 
venereal disease is recognized in every country with a clear- 
ness, discussed with a frankness, and attacked with a direct- 
ness beyond anything heretofore attempted. 

In every country civilian responsibility is emphasized. The 
control of venereal disease is being faced less as a war meas- 
ure than as an after-war problem. National life is to be puri- 
fied at its springs. Scientific research into symptoms and cure 
goes hand in hand with a new moral appeal—not the negative 
“Warning against sin” so much as a positive attitude of up- 
rightness, a self-control for the sake of the individual’s own 
attainment, for his family, community and race. 

The depth of the problem is at least charted; and if the 
map shows areas yet unplumbed, it is nevertheless a service- 
able guide. Mistaken tradition is one of the reefs of human 
woe—the tradition of sex necessity and of the double stand- 
ard for men and women. Monotony of work and lack of 
proper recreation; ignorance; indifference; the ‘perverted 
will”—danger signals are on all of these, and on alcohol. ‘The 
German insurance societies’ attack on alcohol has already been 
mentioned ; also the strict rulings of the French government 
and its endeavors to control clandestine sale. Said an Eng- 
lish ship’s officer, “It’s alcohol that betrays the men. “They 
forget even to use the prophylactic packet.” 

And finally, because the physical problem is inextricably 
entangled with prostitution, I quote a brilliant paragraph 
from Dr. Flexner’s book already mentioned, Prostitution in 
Europe, to indicate the scope of the ultimate reform. 


Insofar as prostitution is the outcome of ignorance, laws and 
police are powerless; only knowledge will aid. 

Insofar as prostitution is the outcome of mental or moral de- 
fect, laws and police are powerless; only the guardianship of the 
state will avail. Insofar as prostitution is the outcome of natural 
impulses denied a legitimate expression, only a rationalized social 
life will really forestall it. Insofar as prostitution is due to alcohol, 
to illegitimacy, to broken homes, to bad homes, to low wages, to 
wretched industrial conditions—to any or all of the particular 
phenomena respecting which the modern conscience is becoming 
sensitive—only a transformation wrought by education, religion, 
science, sanitation, enlightened and far-reaching statesmanship, can 
effect a cure. 


A Social Tragedy 


By. Tas. Gulp 


HE governor of a southern state sat in the executive 

office considering the welfare of the great common- 

wealth over which he presided. He was a wise man, 

a judicious administrator, skilled alike in the intrica- 
cies of law and of life. His wise administration had com- 
mended itself to the people and they honored him. 


A human appea! J:>:1 come up to him, asking for the release 
from the state prison, through his pardoning power, of six 
convicts and he must decide their fate. Other governors 
had met like perplexing appeals and had denied them with 
emphasis. He should do the same. To grant what was 
asked of him would mean the establishing of new precedents, 
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the reversing of executive custom, as well as acting counter 
to well-understood public opinion. 

No governor of the state had been willing to accept a 
hazard like this and he could not confirm the appeal nor 
grant the pardons. ‘The sentence of the court must stand, 
for the decision of this tribunal was final, as it expressed the 
will of society and society must be protected. “These whom 
the law had seized and justice had shut away from the world 
of men had forfeited their right to be free. To do what was 
asked of him would mean a social revolution and neither 
the world nor society was prepared for that. 

In the midst of this meditation there came to him through 
the open window the joyous laughter and bantering of the 
children on their way to school. ‘They brought to his mind 
the text of the sermon to which he had listened the day before. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” ‘The sermon had only reached 
his head, but now through the suggestion of the laughter 
of happy children it was carried to his heart. With it came 
new meaning, an irresistible power of penetration. What 
was in the laughter of the children to disturb him or his ex- 
ecutive equanimity? He was plainly troubled and unnerved. 


Boys in Prison for Life 


REACHING forward, he lifted from the desk a paper which 
had been placed there before his arrival at the office. His 
secretary had left it, with other documents, for his perusal. 
When he looked at it the lines seemed red like blood. His 
hand trembled as he read. 

Edward Bond, age 11 years, sentence 20 years, offense bur- 
glary. 

Eugene Race, age 13 years, sentence life, offense burglary. 

Milton Jones, age 12, sentence 15 years, offense criminal 
assault. 

Henry Tanner, age 12 years, sentence 25 years, offense 
arson. 

Albert George, age 13 years, sentence 25 years, offense 
infanticide. 

James Elton, age 13 years, sentence 20 years, offense bur- 
glary. 

He began to compute their total age and found the aver- 
age was but twelve years and four months—an age at which 
we scarcely allow a boy to remain away from home over 
night. Did these boys have a home, and, if so, what kind 
of a home was it? Were there any parents to advise and 
guide, direct and love? What sort of homes turned out 
these intractable citizens? Were there any good people liv- 
ing in these communities, any churches, Sunday-schools and 
clubs? What were they doing and where directing their 
efforts and bestowing their alms that these mere children, 
turned adrift and neglected, had been taken from home and 
freedom and hidden from the sunlight? 

Oh, yes, there must be plenty of good people, but they 
were busy with their own affairs during the week and on 
Sunday the church service and weekly rest claimed them. 
They listened to sermons unheeded much as he had the 
day before. ‘‘Whoso offendeth one of these little ones” 
stood before his eyes as if he was reading it in his mother’s 
old book, the solace of her declining days. But did this 
scripture apply to these? Did it not mean good children, 
well born, well clothed, well fed and well taught? It could 
not mean these social neglects, these violators of the law who 
deserved punishment more than teaching? ‘The question re- 
volved over and over in his mind. The laughter of the chil- 
dren schoolward-bound seemed to quicken his retrospection. 

Then the face of a boy appeared before him, a mere strip- 
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Carolina signed his name to six pardons and six white-faced 


ling of a lad with an untaught child’s timidity for the law, 
a face almost of a child, ignorant of all moral rightness. Its#/f 
frightened look and haunted eyes expressed plainly the gnaw=)}j 
ing fear at its heart. ‘The entire picture, as it came to him,?} 
was grotesque and unnatural. | 

Then in place of the face of the child a courtroom ap-— 
peared. “The judge severe and serious, the solemn-visaged 
jury, an active sheriff and a relentless prosecuting attorney) 
paid by the state to insist upon the administration of justice, 
all of them schooled, learned and trained in legal and social | 
justice. But was justice found here? Where was the pub- | 
lic defender paid by the state to safeguard the ignorant and_ 
the unfortunate? Were they giving or refusing justice?” 
Who was there to plead for this child, devoid of instruction, | 
needing restraint, discipline, morally sick without even a_| 
friend or sympathizer? What were these Christian officers’ } 
doing? Building or destroying, helping or hindering, admin- 
istering justice or obstructing its power? J, 

Back of them were Christian legislators, Christian gov- | 
ernors, yes, Christian citizens, in this state over two millions | 
of them. Was it possible that in this great commonwealth 
over which he presided all that these social forces could do 
was to put a twelve-year-old boy in prison for twenty years? | 
What wrong had he done? Whose fault was it that he - 
transgressed the law of the state? Who was at fault, the | 
people or the court? Had he any individual responsibility , 
in this omission? ‘The questions puzzled him, for had not: | 
the state failed the child? Wad Christian society met its re-' 
sponsibility or had it “passed by on the other side” like one | 
of old when duty met him on the way? . 

Then he began to recall that many had interceded for 
adult pardons. ‘The man and woman was remembered but - 
the child was forgotten. Human beings took interest in their 
fellow men, but who was there to plead for the child? None. 
They were forgotten and only the spiritual vision that came | 
before his mind made appeal for them. ‘Then a voice seemed | 
to come from somewhere in the room: ‘No human being | 
had any interest in them.” 4 


The School Across the Way 


THE Governor started and looked around, expecting to find | 
someone near him. But he was still alone. No one had 
spoken. ‘The advocate in the office was unseen. From the: | 
schoolhouse across the street floated the music of children’s | 
voices as they sang in the school chapel. Memories of his ; 
own happy boyhood came to him and he, heard again his’ 
mother’s gentle voice as in childhood. Reaching forward he | 


picked up his pen and Governor Thomas W. Bickett of North J 


boys went forth into the sunlight to give society another » 
opportunity to atone for its cruel neglect and imperfect jus- | 
tice. Who shall say he did not do his duty? Who condemns? { 

This is a true picture from life, only the names of the 
boys being fictitious. Many prisons in other states present | 
similar conditions. What are we going to do about it? 
Have we met our individual’ responsibility? Shall we con- . 
tinue to imagine ourselves good and doing our duty, content . 
ourselves with prayers and liturgies? Attend the church 
services and hear but not heed the truth delivered to us? ; 
Enjoy our cheerful firesides, eat, drink and “make merry’ - 
and take no interest in those things that strike at the very 
vitals of our Christianity and pierce the heart of our faith? — 
Let us hope not. When we clothe prayers in boots, express 
faith in deeds, fulfill love in service, then, and then only, shall # 
society be redeemed. 


q 
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i} making up this symposium ; 


Cae yey AND THE PRISONER 
A Symposium by George Gordon Battle, 
R. J. Caldwell, John Collier, Charles 
Henry Davis, Arthur D. Dean, Frederick 
A. Dorner, Bernard H. Glueck, E. Kent 
Hubbard, Karl W. Kirchwey, Collis Love- 
ly, Thomas Mott Osborne, Thomas W. 
Salmon, William H. Wadhams, E. Stagg 
Whitin. Edited by Julia K. Joffray. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company, 216 pp. Price, 
$2.50; by mail of the Survey, $2.65. ~ 
NE can see good reason for publish- 
ing in book form about half— 
probably the larger half—of the papers 
the others 
might better have been omitted. The 
book obviously aims to meet with specific 
suggestions, in some instances with pro- 
grams even, some of the pressing tasks 
set society by the man in prison. With 
a few striking successes it scores several 
dismal failures. 
Dr. Glueck, director of the psychiatric 
clinic at Sing Sing, presents concisely the 
fundamental service that may be ren- 


| dered by a reception prison of the sort 
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that is to replace Sing Sing; this is a 
criminological clinic for the medical and 
| psychiatric study of individual prisoners, 
| before treatment, on a scale never before 
tried, perhaps. Dr. Salmon fills in the 
details of the program there to be car- 
ried out, even down to the buildings and 
staff required. Mr. Kirchwey’s discus- 
sion of the “prisoner-ward or slave?” 
will be novel to many readers, since the 
conception of the unremunerated and 
practically owned man in prison as a 
slave has not been largely dwelt upon. 
The discussion here centers around the 
decision by the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court last year in which it was held that 
even under the contract labor system, 
when the contractor has not absolute 
power of control over the convict, the 
latter is not a slave. Since he isn’t a 
free man, Mr. Kirchwey pertinently 
asks, what is he? and leaves the question 
to the conscience of mankind and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The prisoner in the road camp is dis- 
cussed by the president of the National 
Highways Association. Mr. Davis de- 
votes the first five of his nine pages to 
the nature of the prisoner and the atti- 
tude of society toward him. I can 
imagine being interested in what the 
president of the National Highways As- 
sociation thinks about road-building by 
prisoners, if he happened to have studied 
the question, but I cannot imagine being 
interested in what he thinks about 
criminology in general. Nor are his re- 
marks about road-building any more to 
the point, for all he has to tell us is his 
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discovery that bad roads and illiteracy 
prevail in the same parts of the country, 
and since illiteracy is closely associated 
with crime, improving roads will de- 
crease crime! Only in the last eleven 
lines does he discuss the use of prisoners 
themselves in building good roads, so 
that the editor has to add a footnote 
telling where one could get the material 
that Mr. Davis failed to give. 

Mr. Hubbard’s tempered praise of 
self-government in the Connecticut State 
Reformatory at Cheshire was written in 
1915. Since that time the experiment 
there has been given up as a failure, and 
though this book did not appear until 
November, 1917, so important a fact is 
not noticed. If it was desired to sup- 
plement Mr. Osborne’s discussion of 
self-government in a prison with an ac- 
count of its success in a reformatory, 
why was not the best extant illustration 
chosen, namely, that at Ione Reforma- 
tory in California? 

Minor inaccuracies mar the scientific 
dependability of even the good portions 
of the book. Judge Wadham’s sugges- 
tion (possibly unintentional) that New 
York’s parole law is the pioneer in in- 
determinate sentence legislation, Mr. 
Davis’ easy generalization that “most of 
them [offenders against society ] are men- 
tally deficient,’ and Mr. Dean’s failure 
to take correct account of the impor- 
tance of mental defectiveness in his dis- 
cussion of prison industries, are not what 
one would expect in a book issuing from 
so important a group as the National 
Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 
An even greater cause for surprise is Mr. 
Dean’s enthusiastic suggestion that pris- 
oners ought to be paid enough so that 
those who are skilled and industrious 
could “live in the Waldorf-Astoria end 
of the prison” and those who can do only 
the low-grade work and have to be 
watched should “have the privileges of 
the Bowery lodge and could eat at the 
café des enfants end of the establish- 
ment.” Mr. Dean is a capable director 
of industrial education in the world at 
large; he is not a prison warden. 

Other papers in the book will repay 
reading, however. Mr. Battle’s sugges- 
tion of a federal commissioner of prisons, 
Mr. Whitin’s conception of a warden as 
analogous to a university president, and 
Mr. Lovely’s analysis of the attitude of 
organized labor toward the prisoner are 
worth having in one’s mind. Mr. Dor- 
ner, former principal keeper at Sing 
Sing, tells how twenty years of service 
under the old regime there and two years 
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under the new have convinced him of 
the benefits of self-government. Mr. 
Collier’s concluding essay is an illumi- 
nating statement, suffering somewhat 
from condensation, of the part that the 
community center can play in preventing 
delinquency in young people and in re- 
absorbing into society the convicted de- 
linquent when he comes out of prison. 

Winturop D. Lane. 


FORECASTING THE YIELD AND THE PRICE OF 


CoTTON 
By Henry Ludwell Moore. Macmillan 
Company. 173 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 


of the Survey, $2.60. 

We are aware, gentle reader, that you 
are not at all interested in the yield of 
cotton, and that its price only affects you 
when in your Christmas shopping you 
find that “after all, a pair of silk ones 
doesn’t cost so much more.’”’ Don’t be 
afraid; we shall not attempt to quarrel 
with Professor Moore for predicting 
changes in the price of cotton not with 
absolute accuracy but only with a de- 
gree of accuracy measured by 
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There are, however, in his concluding 
chapter some statements which we can 
grasp and about which we can get en- 
thusiastic—the more so since, applied to 
our own field, they give the support of 
the learned Columbian to a_ theory 
which, in our less erudite phraseology, 
we have often tried to propagate. 

“The talent of the director of industry 
in the modern state,” he says, ‘‘consists 
in his capacity to foresee and to exploit 
economic changes, and his profit is pro- 
portionate to the accuracy with which 
his forecasts are made. “The economic 
scientist is likewise concerned with 
changes. His talent consists in his ca- 
pacity to separate the general from the 
accidental, to detect the routine in the 
multitudinous details.” 

In other words, there is no reason why 
economic and social legislation should 
continue to be so largely based on guess- 
work as regards probable results. “The 
methods applied in this book to forecast 
cotton yields and prices with a far 
greater degree of accuracy even than that 
of the admirable statistical organization 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
methods which work with so unstable an 
element as the weather, surely will also 
work with that element in social fore- 
casts which so often upset the best in- 
tentions of the legislator, human nature. 

Too often it is argued, the author 
points out, that while the supply may be 
pICHCEble because it is primarily de- 
pendent upon natural causes, demand 
cannot thus be forecast because it “is a 
social fact and is the resultant of many 
individual choices each of which, in its 
turn, is dependent upon many variable 
factors.” He cites Professor Marshall, 
among others, as emphatically of the 
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opinion that “the quantitative determina- 
tion of the relative strength of different 
economic forces’ is possible and an 
urgent need. ‘The idea that I should 
like to emphasize is that because of the 
recent development of statistical theory 
and the improvement in the collection of 
statistical data, we are now able to meet 
the needs so clearly described by the 
masters of the science.” 

It is time that the social reformer 
went to school with the statistician and 
learned, not only how to interpret static 
data which it is comparatively easy to 
collect and measure, but also to interpret 
the dynamic forces which shape the fu- 
ture. It is no longer necessary to leave 
prophecy entirely to the inspired seer; 
in the modern methods of statistical com- 
putation of probabilities we have the in- 
strument of accurate prediction over a 
large part of hitherto uncharted social 
phenomena. B. L. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE 

By Lina Rogers Struthers, R. N. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 293 pp. Price, $1.75; by 

mail of the Survey, $1.90. 

This book deals in a very practical way 
with the opportunities and duties of the 
school nurse, the history of the move- 
ment, the various plans of organization 
and methods of education. 

Mrs. Struthers believes the work 
should be educational in its character and 
as such belongs under the board of edu- 
cation rather than to the board of health, 
though the first municipal nursing serv- 
ice was done by her in New York city 
under the health administration. Since 
then Mrs. Struthers has organized school 
nursing in two other cities under the 
board of education, and believes the best 
results are attained in that way. She 
says of the work in Pueblo, Colo.: “The 
cooperation of the teachers was more en- 
thusiastic and effective because they 
looked upon the nurse as a member of 
the school staff, and the plan could be 
worked out along lines of prevention as 
well as cure.” 

The school nurse cannot be too well 
trained, Mrs. Struthers believes, if she 
is to become the principal’s first assistant, 
the home health visitor, the mother’s 
friend and adviser, and the truant of- 
ficer as well, all in addition to her other 
duties. Mrs. Struthers recommends two 
years’ private practice after graduation 
from a nurses’ training school, and six 
months district nursing. 

The entire book deserves a more care- 
ful analysis than space permits at this 
time. It may be a question whether a 
school nurse who has charge of 3,000 
children—in some cities of this country 
the nurse has even 10,00 
work in the method which Mrs. Struth- 
ers outlines. But the place of the nurse 
in the school staff and her relationship 
to the department of education or depart- 
ment of health and their administration 
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are questions belonging to the decision 
of the public, for nurses as such cannot 
adjust these matters alone. Upon these 
points the public needs education. How- 
ever, Mrs. Struthers’ book is written for 
nurses in direct relation to their work 
rather than to the administration, and 
her book will prove an inspiration as 
well as a guide in this comparatively new 
field, where opportunities for service are 
perhaps greater than in any open to 
nurses today. The material is plastic 
and the nurse can teach “habits of health- 
ful living, moral rectitude and self-con- 
trol, and so produce a new manhood and 
a new womanhood.” 
SALLY Lucas JEAN. 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE AMERICAN CITY 
By Walter Tallmadge Arndt. Dufheld & 
Co. 312 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
Survey, $1.62. 

The author of this little volume has 
been a newspaper correspondent or civic 
worker at Albany for some ten years in 
attendance on the legislature and on the 
constitutional convention of 1915, where 
he was secretary of an important com- 
mittee. He has absorbed the spirit and 
theory of modern municipal reform ef- 
forts and in this book he has done the 
useful service of setting forth in orderly 
array the whole modern movement for 
better and freer city government. 

He does not attempt to add new 
knowledge or original analysis to poli- 
tical science. “The book is simply a re- 
view of those things that the civic worker 
of today is working on everywhere. ‘The 
chapters cover such items as home rule 


for cities, short ballot, city manager, 
non-partisan ballot and some rather 
sketchy discussions of utilities and 
finance. 


The best field for the book is probably 
among those newly enfranchised women 
who desire a simple, straightforward ac- 
count of current reform efforts as an aid 
in understanding public questions. For 
such a purpose, it will be found a satis- 
factory and fairly complete text-book. 
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PuysicAL EFFECTS OF SMOKING 

By Dr. George J. Fisher, and Elmer Berry. 

Associated Press. 188 pp. Price, $1.00; 

by mail of Survey, $1.10. 

In calling special attention to a record 
of experiment in a new field of great 
interest to public health officials, I can- 
not refrain from pointing out that the 
anti-alcohol propaganda would have been 
more forcible and successful if argument 
had been preceded by fact. Here we 
have an honest attempt by Dr. Fisher 
and Mr. Berry to test by simple human 
results the effect of tobacco in certain 
automatic and voluntary muscular me- 
chanisms. With rare good judgment the 
authors refrain from conclusions, and 
rest their case upon a simple statement of 
recorded facts, not claiming infallibility 
but presenting their results so that the 


_or the margin of profit in many a skillec 
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reader arrives at his own conclusions a 
may, according to his or her person 
philosophy, decide that there is enou 
pleasure in the habit of smoking to war 
rant the more or less marked effect u 
the circulation, to risk the lessened neur 
muscular precision ; or that a health 
body is a precious trust which may n 
honestly be tampered with simply f 
self-gratification. 

The use of tobacco by the novice 7 
habitué in very moderate amounts ap» 
pears to put an added and unprofitable 
burden upon the heart by driving it a} 
an increased rate, with an accompanying, 
disturbance of the adjustment of the 
peripheral circulation to the simples) 
change of posture. Even the habitue4 
fails to establish an adjustment to the 
drug which saves him from the imme- 
diate effects upon the heart-rate. 

Precision in the finer muscular move: 
ments may not be of sufficient importanci. 
in many a person to require the sacrifice 
of the cigarette, but the failure of many 
a skilled workman to do his best is, afte, 
all, a matter of community interest. : 

The margin of safety in a machine shop 


trade, lies well within the percentage 0% 
defectiveness noted in the users of to 
bacco. Nothing is said in the book o}, 
the almost universal result of smoking 
namely, the spitting habit, offensive ane 
selfish always and not infrequently lead 
ing to the spread of such disease as th» 
smoker may harbor in nose and mouth. 
No mention is made of the effect upor | 
development of liquor drinking as a re 
sult of the dried and nicotinized throat: / 
which most smokers develop to some de | 
gree. 

The book is an excellent short story 
to put into the hands of school teacher, 
and high-school boys. 


Haven Emerson, M. D. 
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PosTaL SAVINGS 
By Edwin W. Kemmerer. 
versity Press. 176 pp. 
mail of the Survey, $1.35. 
This book shows excellent profes | 

sorial research. It is written by the au © 

thor of the Philippine postal savings ban} 
act of 1906, and will be valuable as = 
reference book; but it is not intended te | 
be a popular book and is of interest onl. 
to those who specialize on the subject 

The whole subject of finance will remair 

complex and the solution of its variou 

problems will be mere patching up o# 

plans as long as the special privileges re 

main. These are those given by the frey. 
coinage of gold alone, by the prohibitiv 
state bank tax of 10 per cent, upon is 
sues of notes except by national banks 
and by allowing the issue of currency b> 
national banks against deposited bonds 

Professor Kemmerer does not touch upor. 

any privilege or suggest its abolition 

judging this to be outside the scope o 

his work. Botton Hatt. 


Princeton Uni? 
Price $1.25; be} 
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“PREVENTABLE DISEASE IN 


THE CAMPS 


HE searchlight thrown upon sani- 
tary conditions in certain parts of 
this country by the report issued by Sur- 
geon-General Gorgas after his recent in- 
vestigation of four of the military camps, 
should accelerate action by Congress 
giving to officers of the Army Medical 
and Reserve Corps rank adequate to in- 
sure authority in camp councils. ‘This 
recognition is given to the navy medical 
officers in this country, and is one of 
the lessons which European armies 
learned at high cost. “The month of 
November showed in several camps a 
rising rate of admission to hospitals, es- 
pecially from pneumonia, frequently fol- 
lowing measles, and from meningitis. 
In the first week, cases were reported 
from all camps, National Guard and Na- 
tional Army, except Meade, Dix and 
Custer; in the second, from all but Dix; 
five camps were free from these diseases 
during the last week of November, but 
only two in the first days of December. 
The outbreak of pneumonia was most se- 
vere first at Camp Pike, then at Camp 
Wheeler, but for the last two weeks, at 
Camp Bowie. Meningitis claimed twenty 
cases weekly for three weeks first at 
Funston, then Jackson led with sixteen. 
Newspaper summaries of Dr. Gorgas’ 
full report, which is not yet available, 
give the following deaths from preven- 
table disease: “‘sixty fatal cases of pneu- 
monia at Camp Sevier, Greenville, S.C. ; 
eleven deaths from pneumonia at Camp 
Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla.; forty-three 
deaths from pneumonia at Camp Fun- 
ston, Fort Riley, Kan.; forty-one deaths 
from pneumonia at Camp Bowie, Fort 
Worth, Tex. At some of the places 
meningitis has caused deaths. At Camp 
Bowie there were 2,900 cases of meas- 
les in the month covered, and at Camp 
Sevier 2,000 cases. “There were seventy 
cases of meningitis at Camp Funston 
with twenty-two deaths.” 
Surgeon-General Gorgas’ findings re- 
garding the causes of these outbreaks 
are exactly in line with the usual condi- 
tions guaranteed to produce such epidem- 
ics at any time or place. An experi- 


enced public health official said to the 
Survey last August: “I fear that we 
shall duplicate England’s experience of 
meningitis if they do not allow more 
space for the men’s living quarters.” 
Overcrowding, as the surgeon-general 
found it, was accompanied by incomplete 
hospital equipment, a shortage of blan- 
kets to give the needed additional 
warmth to sick men, delay in delivering 
winter clothing. 

That some medical officers are to be 
dismissed for inefficient service, points 
to the strictly supervised development of 
the medical organization. ‘There is not 
to be a repetition of such events as that 
when last year, on the Mexican border, 
the men carefully banked up _ the 
the earth around their tents, placed little 
caps over the top where any warm air 
might have escaped, and then huddled 
in to keep warm. ‘This year’s records 
show that there are in force in some 
places, at least, such effective measures 
as the use of sputum cups by those who 
must cough; the daily cleaning out of 
the tent with a disinfectant; a proper 
supply of fresh air, even if a commis- 
sioned guard stands at the tent door to 
enforce the regulation. 

One fact that has not sufficiently been 
emphasized is: The man at the head 
of the Medical Corps is the man who 
cleaned up Panama, who attacked and 
conquered pneumonia on the Rand, 
whose plans for the medical care of the 
army not only mean the best that the 
science of preventive medicine knows, but 
reach out into the social structure. 
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WHERE INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
LIES 


HE causes of industrial accidents 

received a new and searching exami- 
nation at the recent second annual Safe- 
ty Congress of the state of New York at 
Syracuse. It has been demonstrated be- 
fore that a majority of the accidents are 
due to non-mechanical causes; such as 
falls and handling of materials. It has 
been assumed that they were due to care- 
lessness. But Lucian W. Chaney, of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, argued at the congress that it is the 
experienced man who is careless—and he 
seldom gets hurt. The green hand and 
the non-English-speaking man are in- 
clined to be cautious, but they suffer a 
majority of the injuries. 

Writing to the Survey, David J. Sa- 
poss, expert in the New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, reports: “Dr, Chaney’s 
investigations show that most of the 
minor injuries can be attributed to ig- 
norance and inexperience of the worker 
with the conditions surrounding him, 
and can only be prevented by education. 
The fatal accidents are chiefly caused by 
the unexpected, such as an explosion. 
Here care and caution are of no avail. 
The remedy is proper engineering. “That 
is, the plant and equipment must be so 
constructed as to make accidents of this 
nature practically impossible.” 

Since the non-English-speaking work- 
er is more frequently subject to accidents, 
many of those present at the congress 
contended that he should be taught Eng- 
lish. There was some disagreement as 
to whether such a course would really be 
effective in reducing accidents. Some 
thought that an interpreter in each gang 
through whom the men and foreman 
could communicate would meet the need. 
Others, continues Mr. Saposs, “‘insisted 
that the only certain method was to teach 
all foreigners to speak and read Eng- 
lish. In substantiation of this claim sta- 
tistics were presented showing that the 
Ford Motor Company had reduced its 
accidents 54 per cent by teaching the for- 
eigners in its plant English. ‘Teaching 
immigrants English was further insisted 
upon in view of the fact that industrial 
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diseases were found largely among peo- 
ple who could not speak the English Jan- 
guage.” 

It was unanimously agreed that night 
schools do not reach the adult, non-Eng- 
lish-speaking workers. “This was ac- 
counted for by the fact that the teachers 
are not specially trained to teach adults. 
In lieu of night schools, compulsory edu- 
cation in factories was advocated by 
some. The question of who should bear 
the expense—the employer or employe— 
created a division ‘“‘pretty much along 
class lines.” 


CHILD LABOR LAWS IN 
WAR-TIME 


HILE some states weakened their 

child welfare laws during the year 
ended September 30, other states 
strengthened theirs, so that the record 
for the year as a whole shows good 
along with the bad, according to the 
thirteenth annual report of the National 
Child Labor Committee, just issued as a 
part of the November Child Labor Bul- 
letin. Four states—Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont 
—gave to some official or commission the 
power to relax the child labor law dur- 
ing the war, and two states—New York 
and California—authorized a similar re- 
laxation of their compulsory education 
laws. 

On the other hand, eleven states 
strengthened their child labor laws, four 
—Delaware, Illinois, Kansas and Texas 
—enacting entirely new legislation. Com- 
pulsory education laws were improved 
in six states and mothers’ pension laws 
were enacted for the first time in Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Maine and Texas, and 
amended in ten other states. Thirty-four 
states now have mothers’ pension laws. 

The report does not state at what time 
during the year these improvements in 
legislation occurred, so that it is impos- 
sible to tell whether the record during 
the six months that the country was at 
war is preponderantly good or bad. All 
the laws mentioned which weakened ex- 
isting standards were passed since war 
was declared. 

In outlining the work for the next 
year Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary of the 
committee, says: ““As standards of child 
labor legislation rise in the different 
states it becomes increasingly evident that 
further steps for the protection of chil- 
dren against exploitation must be taken 
in closer cooperation with other meas- 
ures for the welfare of children. .. . The 
problem of safeguarding the child is one 
which involves consideration of health, 
education, recreation and general well- 
balanced training for useful service to 
the community. We believe it is the 
duty of our committee to seek a closer 
cooperation than has been possible here- 
tofore in developing legislation that shall 
safeguard children in all these respects so 
that legislation may be built up as a con- 


sistent whole expressed in some clear code 
easily understood by all the citizens of 
any commonwealth.” 

In addition to the annual report, the 
bulletin contains a study of child labor 
and juvenile delinquency in the borough 
of Manhattan, New York city, by Mabel 
Brown Ellis, the committee’s special 
agent on juvenile courts. Miss Ellis un- 
dertook this study to throw light on 
the popular assumption that the child 
who is not employed is more likely to 
get into mischief than the employed 
child. Hen inquiry covered 1,792 chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and six- 
teen who had actually been convicted of 
some “‘real offense against state law or 
city ordinance.” 

At first sight, says Miss Ellis, it looks 
as 1f it is safer for a child to be at work 
than in school, for her figures show that 
the non-workers outnumbered the work- 
ers in this group more than three to two. 
This means nothing, she says, unless one 
considers the relative numbers of work- 
ers and non-workers in the borough at 
large. The workers, she finds, constituted 
only about 10 per cent of the whole 
number of children, so that they actually 
contributed four times their share to the 
ranks of juvenile delinquency in Man- 
hattan in 1916. The percentage for 
girls is slightly greater than that for 
boys. 

Miss Ellis found also that the same 
ratio holds good for more serious of- 
fenses, the workers contributing much 
more than their share to such offenses 
as theft, assault, carrying weapons, ar- 
son, etc. Repeaters were more frequent 
among them, also. A study of the age, 
schooling, nationality and home condi- 
tions of these children showed that one 


- group was about on a par with the other 


in these respects, so that “it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion,” says Miss Ellis, 
“that the mere fact of being at work, 
irrespective of occupation, was a more 
potent factor than age or family condi- 
tions in bringing these boys before the 
Children’s Court.” 

In her recommendations Miss Ellis 
urges better enforcement of child labor 
and compulsory education laws, the es- 
tablishment of more special schools for 
the retarded boy who is not mentally 
defective, and vocational guidance of 
children who are of the legal age for 
employment and are mentally and phy- 
sically fit to go to work. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW UNDER 
FIRE 


ESPITE the non-compulsory fea- 

ture of the Massachusetts mini- 
mum wage law, the constitutionality of 
the law has been challenged and argu- 
ments were made, early in December, be- 
fore the state Supreme Court. The case 
came before the court on account of the 
refusal of certain laundries to give evi- 
dence to the Minimum Wage Commis- 
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sion as required by law. In 1915 the) 
commission made an investigation which 
disclosed that more than 50 per cent of 
laundry employes were receiving less). 
than $6 a week. A wage board was es) 
tablished which found “that $8.77 a 
week should be considered the necessary), 
cost of living and maintenance in health 
of a self-supporting woman,’ f 

The board then voted to recommend 


$6 for a beginner to $8—77 cents less. 
than what it had found to be a necessary 


experience. After public hearings, it is: i 
sued a decree fixing those rates as the 
required minimum to take effect Septem=_ 


which of the laundries, if any, had not 
complied with the ruling, in order that 
their firm names might be published— 
the only penalty prescribed in the law. 
Some of the laundries refused to show 
their pay-rolls or give any evidence, and 
the commission invoked the aid of the 
courts to compel them to answer. The 
reply of the companies involved was that_ 
the law is unconstitutional. The court. 
has not yet made known its decision. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOR 
VERA CRUZ ; 


HAT the Mexican constitution and- 

the detailed provisions which it con-— 
tains for the protection of labor [see the 
Survey for March 17], is not to be re-- 
garded as merely a scrap of paper seems 
to be indicated by the new constitution 
recently adopted after full consideration 
by the state of Vera Cruz-Llave. This_ 
state, in common with others, has many — 
remnants of various forms of peonage 
and has in its industrial development suf-_ 
fered considerably from labor conditions 
no longer in harmony with the spirit of - 
the times and from strikes and other 
manifestations of unrest. 

Following the federal constitution, the 
state constitution provides for a maxi-. 
mum working day of eight hours—with- 
seven hours for night work. Night 
work is prohibited for women and boys 
under sixteen, and the latter may not be 
employed for more than six hours a day. 
A day of rest for every six working days 
is assured all laborers, and women are 
granted a month’s full pay after child- 
birth. 

Truck /payment is entirely abolished. 
Equal wages for equal work must be 
paid regardless of sex or nationality. 
Minimum wages, taking into considera- 
tion the cost of living in the locality, are 
to be determined by local tribunals. 

In the matter of housing, the state 
constitution goes even further than the 
federal one by stipulating that in the 
case of plants employing one hundred 
persons or more, the employer is to be » 
responsible for the provision of sanitary 
and comfortable living quarters, for 
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) which he may charge a rent representing 


at most one half of 1 per cent of the 
) census valuation. Where such plants 
are situated outside large towns, the em- 


-/§ ployer is responsible also for the provi- 


* sion of schools and infirmaries and, if 
) the population exceeds two hundred, for 
) that of a public market, a municipal 
1 building and recreation centers. The 


establishment of saloons and gaming 


houses in such communities, 7. e., pri- 


~ marily in plantation and mining neigh- 


borhoods, is expressly forbidden. 
A curious section in the constitution 


‘) is that dealing with industrial disputes. 


Strikes are permitted, so long as they are 
carried on without violence. Lockouts, 
on the other hand, are prohibited, and an 
employer may close his plant only if he 
can prove overproduction. All labor dis- 
putes are to be submitted to a state board 
of arbitration upon which employers and 
employes are to be equally represented, 
with one representative of the govern- 
ment, 

According to the version of the con- 
stitution reported by Consul William 
W. Canada, of Vera Cruz, a workman 
is entitled to three months’ wages in case 
he finds it necessary to leave his work 
because of maltreatment of himself or 
members of his family. Trade unions 
may insist on the fulfillment of contracts 
entered into with employers; and em- 
_ ployers may not discharge an employe 
for being a member of a trade union or 
for having taken part in a lawful strike, 
except with an indemnity payment of 
wages for three months. 

This state constitution in its labor 
clauses goes much further than that 
adopted about a year ago by Yucatan, 
which at that time was looked upon as 
Mexico’s experiment station in socialistic 
legislation [the Survey for March 10]. 


TO DIAGNOSE CRIME AMONG 
WOMEN 


HEN Katharine B. Davis ceased 

to be head of the Parole Commis- 
sion of New York city on December 28, 
and became general secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene, she not only left 
a public office for a private one, but 
broke with a past that has been largely 
administrative in its duties to enter upon 
work mainly of a research and scientific 
kind. 

As superintendent of the New York 
State Reformatory for Women at Bed- 
ford Hills, Miss Davis developed one of 
the best known and most careful re- 
formatories for women in this country. 
There she had charge of the life in an 
institution of ‘several hundred girls. As 
Commissioner of Correction in New 
York city—the first and only woman 
commissioner the city ever had—she had 
charge of a number of institutions and 
the whole penal system of the city; 
here again she was concerned with the 
- intra-mural career of inmates. In 1916 
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January 
Opportunities 


at McCutcheon’s 


EF OR January we shall offer as comprehensive a stock 

of Household Linens as has ever been shown at 
“The Linen Store.” There is practically nothing wanting 
in this collection, and this is the more remarkable in view 
of the general shortage of Linens and the difficulties of 
transportation. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Within the next six months the prices of Linens will un- 
questionably be much higher than today; besides, it will 
not be possible to secure certain lines of goods at any price. 


The scarcity of Linen goods is due to the shortage of raw 
material and the fact that a large portion of the available 
supply is commandeered for military purposes. 


We shall, however, at the same time that we offer special 
prices on a wide assortment of goods, maintain during 
January throughout our entire stock, the same prices which 
have prevailed during the past season. No increase will 
be made until after January. 


HL AA 


Many of these goods cannot be replaced to be sold except 
at 25 to 33% per cent. advance on our present prices. 


We have no hesitation therefore in urging upon our pa- 
trons the advisability of supplying their present and future 
Linen wants now. 


Send for new booklet, just issued, “January Opportunities 
at ‘The Linen Store’.” 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America.” 


00000000800 = 


she was made head of the new Parole 
Commission, which she had _ largely 
helped to establish, and there she played 
the chief part in determining, not how 
prisoners should live under restraint, but 
when they should come out, for it is the 
duty of this commission to administer 
New York city’s indeterminate sentence 
law. In her new position Miss Davis 
will be chiefly concerned with studies of 
the nature and causes of delinquency, 
methods of remedy and prevention and 
other allied topics. 

The Bureau of Social Hygiene was 


founded by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in 1911. It has published several works 
on subjects within its field, notably Pros- 
titution in Europe, by Abraham Flex- 
ner, Commercial Prostitution in New 
York city, by George J. Kneeland, Eu- 
ropean Police Systems by Raymond B. 
Fosdick, and Police Systems in the 
United States, by the same author. Miss 
Davis has been a director of: the bu- 
reau from the start. The other dt 
rectors are Starr J. Murphy, of the 
Rockefeller staff and Mr. Rockefeller; 
Paul M. Warburg resigned as director 
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THE |BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 12, 1917. 


197th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


The Board. of Trustees has de- 
clared an interest dividend for the 
Six Months ending Dec. 31, 1917, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
all sums of $5.00 and upward en- 
titled thereto, and payable on and 
after Jan. 21st, 1918. The dividend 
will be credited to depositors as 
principal Jan. 1, 1918. Deposits 
made on or before Jan. 10th, 1918, 
will draw interest from Jan. Ist, 
1918. 

WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary. 
JOHN HARPER, Comptroller. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COUPLE, Jewish, University graduates, 
several years’ experience social service, de- 
sire position with progressive institution or 
settlement. Address 2673, SuRVEY. 


WELFARE worker with experience as 
executive with two national organizations 
seeks an opportunity in constructive work. 
Moderate salary. Address 2679, Survey. 


WELFARE worker, experience with 
Orphanage and Charity Organization, seeks 
executive resident position. Address 2680 
SURVEY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By lady of 
good personality, as secretary; highly edu- 
cated, cultured, experienced, dependable; 
interested in social service work; or will 
act as secretary and traveling companion 
to lady; A-1 credentials. Address 2681 
SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


FINANCIAL solicitor wanted by im- 
portant uplift organization chiefly working 
among men. Should be capable of organiz- 
ing campaigns and making successful per- 
sonal appeals. Regular work; salary ac- 
cording to results. Address 2676 Survey. 


WANTED—Case Workers, Industrial In- 
vestigators with knowledge of statistics, 
Probation Officers for work with girls. 
Training and experience required of all. 
Register immediately with NATIONAL SocraL 
Workers’ ExcHAnGE, 130 East 22 St., New 
York City. 


WELFARE worker wanted, woman, ex- 
perienced social worker, to act as police- 
woman with women and children, in a 
middle west city of 22,000. Address 2682, 
SURVEY. 


THE SURVEY FOR DEBEMBER 20, 


when he was appointed to the Federal 
Reserve Board. Associated with these 
are Mr, Flexner and Mr. Fosdick. 

One of the first acts of the bureau 
was to establish the Laboratory of Social 
Hygiene at Bedford Hills. 

The purpose of this was to make care- 
ful physical, mental, social and heredi- 
tary studies of individual girls sent -to 
the reformatory there, in the hope of 
learning something about the real char- 
acter and antecedents of girls who com- 
mit crime. This work has gone on and 
a staff of trained physicians and psy- 
chiatrists has been built up. Much data 
has been gathered and it is hoped to 
begin publishing valuable parts of this 
shortly. 

Until last year only girls sent to the 
Bedford reformatory could be examined 
by the laboratory. Then arrangements 
were made for a special study of consec- 
utive admissions to the Auburn prison 
for women, the New York city Work- 
house for Women, the New York Coun- 
ty Penitentiary, Magdalene Home, and 
all girls put on probation by the New 
York city night court. This includes 
practically all of the women delinquents 
in the state. 

Miss Davis believes that there should 
be a period of several weeks or even 
months after conviction and before sen- 
tence when all law-breakers could be 
studied with a view to determining 
what is the precise nature of their crim- 
inalistic tendency and what is the best 
way to overcome it. Judges, she thinks, 
should be empowered to send convicted 
law-breakers to a place equipped to make 
this study. Moreover, she thinks that 
heads of prisons and of other state insti- 
tutions that sometimes receive abnormal 
types should be allowed to seek the trans- 
fer of their difficult inmates to such a 
laboratory of observation and diagnosis. 

This is the future that Miss Davis 
desires for the Laboratory of Social Hy- 
giene. Before it can be converted to 
such a purpose, however, it will probably 
have to be taken over by the state, and 
a bill to that purpose was introduced at 
the last session of the legislature, and 
this failed of passage. A similar bill will 
be re-introduced at the coming session, 
and with the program of state purchase 
will be joined the power of receiving 
women after conviction and before sen- 
tence, above outlined. 


THE WAR AFFECTING THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOLS 


MONG the professions tributary 

to social service which are being 
depleted by the draft, the Protestant 
Christian ministry has begun to suffer 
losses that will be more serious as time 
goes on. Many of the younger men in 
pastoral charge have enlisted not only as 
chaplains, Y. M. C. A., Red Cross and 
ambulance workers, but as officers in the 
new national army to which they have 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


HILANTHROPY 


Courses Beginning 
in February 


The Method of Social Case Work 
Family Welfare 
Porter R. Lee 


Child Welfare 
Henry W. Thurston 


Industrial Conditions 
; John A. Fitch 
Statistical Methods 
The Immigrant 
Kate H. Claghorn 


Types of Social Work 
Various Lecturers 


Hygiene and Disease 
James Alexander Miller, M.D. 


Social Aspects of Education 
Recreation 
Walter W. Pettit 


Treatment of Crime 


Under direction of George W. 
Kirchwey and Orlando F. Lewis 


Functions of Government 
Charles A. Beard 


- Excursions and Lectures 
Field Work 
Mary Grace Worthington 


Register before February 1. Announce- 
ment sent on request. Address: Secre- 
tary, Room 902, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York City. 


The 


General Federation 
Magazine 


Is invaluable to those who 
wish to have authoritative 
knowledge of the numerous 
activities carried on by 
women. 


It is a magazine of service, 
edited from the Service 


Office of the 


GENERAL FEDERATION 
at 415-416 The Maryland Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Any friend of the SURVEY in New 
York city who reads Spanish and has 
a little time to spare could make him- 
self very useful by reading for the For- 
eign Service Department correspondence 
and printed matter bearing upon social 
welfare received from Spain and from 
the South American republics. 
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been commissioned after passing the tests 
in the reserve officers’ training camps. 

The theological seminaries also re- 
port a marked decrease of registered 
students. Some of the men in their up- 
per classes have enlisted, but the marked 
decrease is in the classes entering in the 
autumn, ‘This was due to the volunteer- 
ing or drafting of men from the colleges 
and those who graduated last June. The 
seven Protestant theological seminaries 
in and around Chicago report decreases 
of from 15 to 50 per cent in their regis- 
trations this year. The total number of 
their students now registered is 571, 
whereas in former years they have had 
nearly a thousand men in training, The 
shortage is likely to be felt for some time 
to come, since exemptions from the draft 
are granted only to those divinity stu- 
dents who were registered in some ac- 
credited divinity school oni May 18, 
1917. The men who entered the semi- 
naries this autumn are therefore liable 
to draft. Moreover, there will be fewer 
candidates for the ministry graduating 
from the colleges for several years, be- 
cause so many men to whom church and 
missionary service appeal have responded 
to the call to the colors, and are either 
in the army or in some other war work. 

One of the largest of the Chicago sem- 
- inaries has instituted an inquiry as to the 
changes that may follow the war, to 
meet which the curriculum for the train- 
ing of the ministry may need to be re- 
adjusted. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AN AMERICAN PHYSICIAN IN TURKEY. By 
Clarence D. Ussher and Grace H. Knapp. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 338 pp. Price 
$1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.90. 

A MANUAL OF THE TREATMENT OF THE VE- 
NEREAL Diseases. By Dr. Wm. Allen Pu- 
sey and others. American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 100 pp. Price, $.25; by mail of 
the Survey, $.28. 

Soncs or A MotHer. By Marietta M. An- 
drews. E. P. Dutton & Co. 79 pp. Price, 
$1; by mail of the Survey $1.06. 

BETTINA Brown. By one of her subjects. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 101 pp. Price $.75; by 
mail of the Survey $.80. 

THe Law or HuMAN Procress. By Henry 
George. Joseph Fels International Com- 
mission. 122 pp. Price $.50 cloth, $1 
ae by mail of the Survey $.55 or 

1.08. 

AmegrRIcAN Civi. CHurcH Law. Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law. Vol. 
LXXVII—No. 181. By Carl Zollmann. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 473 pp. Price 
$3.50 paper, $4 cloth; by mail of the 
Survey $3.70 or $4.20. 

ReLicilous EpucATION AND AMERICAN DE- 
Mocracy. By Walter S. Athearn. Pil- 
grim Press. 394 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the Survey $1.62. 

Directory oF SoctaL Work FOR BALTIMORE 
AND MARYLAND. Fourth edition. Compiled 
and published by Baltimore Federated 
Charities. 456 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
the Survey $1.10. 

THE PsycHotocy or BeHAviour. By Dr. 
Elizabeth Severn. Dodd, Mead & Co, 349 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 
$1.62. 

UNIVERSAL TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP AND 
Pusiic Service. By William H. Allen. 


Macmillan Co. 281 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey $1.65. 

A New Basis For SociaAL Procress. By Wil- 
liam C. White and Louis J. Heath. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 229 pp. Price $1.25; by 
mail of the Survey $1.35. 

Tue LivinG PRESENT. By Gertrude Atherton. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 303 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

KLEINE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. By Alfred 
E. Koenig and Walter R. Meyers. Perine 
Book Co. 96 pp. Price $.90 postpaid. 

ENGLAND’s Dest TO InpDIA. By Lajpat Rai. 
B. W. Huebsch. 364 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of the Survey $2.10. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 

the Survey before January 9. 

December and January 

CoLoRED PEOPLE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF. New York city, De- 
cember 27-30. Acting Secretary, James W. 
Johnson, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SocteTy. New 
York city, December 28-30. Secretary, 
Harry Laidler, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
city. 

LABorR LEGISLATION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
For. Philadelphia, December 27-29. Sec’y 
John B. Andrews, 131 East 23 street, New 
York city. 

MUNICIPALITIES, NEW JERSEY STATE LEAGUE 
or. Trenton, January 3-4. Sec’y, Clinton 
J. Schwartz, Trenton, N. J. 

SCIENCE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF. Pittsburgh, December 28- 
January 2. Sec’y, L. O. Howard, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Mippt—E West. Chicago, January 24-26. 
Sec’y, L. W. Wahlstrom, 330 Webster ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

WaAR PROBLEMS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
Held under the auspices of the Committee 
on Social Welfare of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. Boston, 
January 18. Sec’y, Rufus R. Wilson, 320 
Broadway, New York city. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHILD WELFARE, PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS ON. 
Montevideo, Uruguay, March 17-24, 1918. 
Sec’y, Edward N. Clopper, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 


NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PRomMoTION OF. Washington, D. C., 
February 21-23. Ass’t sec’y, May Allison, 
140 West 42 street, New York city. 
RELIGIOUS EpucATION AssocIATION. Atlantic 
City, March 4-6, 1918. Sec’y, H. F. Cope, 
332 South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Socian Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y, 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 
SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT OF. N. E. A. 
Boston, February 25-March 4. Sec’y, Mar- 
garet T. Maguire, Washington School, 
Philadelphia. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a hne Pes month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 
A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book sefection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 
The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 
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The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East. 30 
St., New York. 

The Co-operative Consumer; monthly; 50 cts. pe: 
year. Co-operative League of America, 2 Wes" 
13 St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association fo) 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The Journal of Negro History; quarterly; $1 » 
year; foreign subscriptions 25 cents extra; con 
cerned with facts, not with opinions; Associatior 
for Study of Negro Life and History, 1216 You 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mental Hygiene ; quarterly; $2 a year; publisheo 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 

National Municipal Review; monthly; $5 a year. 
authoritative, public spirited, constructive; Na 
tional Municipal League; North American Bldg. 
Philadelphia. 

The Negro Year Book; published under the aus 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages oe 
historical _and sociological facts relating to the 
Negro. General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 

Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 608 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 pe 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly, 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
y the American Social Hygiene Association 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 

Southren Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once.a month, $2, 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 
Order pamphlets from publishers. 
Buyinc Ciuss. Published by the Co-operative 


League of America. 70 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 5 cents. 
CooPpERATION IN THE Uwnitep States. C. 


Ww 
Perky, Cooperative League of America, 2 Wes: 
13 St., New York. 


CREATIVE Psycuics (Metapsychics). By Frea 
Henkel, 203 Tajo Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(82 pages) 25 cents, postpaid. 


FOOD PAMPHLETS. FOUR for FIFTY CENTS 
Doinc WitHovur. Ingenious Recipes. 

Save Our Sucar._ Delicious desserts without sugar 
CONSERVATION OF Fats. Butter Substitutes. Soap 

making. 

CurtpreN’s Foop. Adopted N. Y. St. Dept. Health 
By Professors of Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Emergency Committee N. Y. City Section. 

Am. Home Economics Assn., 19 W. 44 st., N. Y 


MAKING THE Boss ErricientT. The Beginnings 0 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Tue Necro Micrant 1n Pittspurcu. By Abra- 
ham Epstein, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 1835 
Center Avenue, Pittsburgh. 76 pages, 14 illus- 
trations, 29 statistical tables. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Pin Mars anp Cuarts. (Notes on their use by 
health officers.) By Gardner T. Swarts, Jr., 2! 
cénts. Educational Exhibition Company, Provi 
dence, R. I 


Tue WarTIME Tasks oF Every CHURCH AND Com 

MUNITY. The Commission on Inter-Church 
Federations of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 10 cents; twelve 
copies $1. 
THE WELFARE ORATOR, new magazine, edited by 
Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, published by Internationa) 
Reform Bureau, 206 Pa. Av., S.E., Washington, 
D.C. Send 15 cents for sample copy contain 
ing addresses in state, war and national pro 
hibition by Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Senator Wes- 
ely L. Jones, Dr. Wayne B. Wheeler, Miss Cora 
F. Stoddard; also address by President Henry 
Churchill King on “Why a Temperate Man 
Should Sign the Pledge.’ Contains study of 
Wendell Phillips as an “orator of many re 
forms,’ also notes on street speaking, etc 
Pocket size 7x4, 64 pp. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 

ConFERENCES of moral reform leaders in and out 
of Congress on “What Should Be Done in 1918 
to Win the War and Prepare for After the War 
Problems?” Under auspices of International 
Reform Bureau, open to all. W. F. Crafts, 
peers Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Washing- 
ton, » U. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 


capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 


pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers, an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve’ 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. } 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 


this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nuri. 
sirth Registration, AasPprM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc, 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sxo. 
CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Nspig, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, So, 
Community Organization, Arss, 
Conservation, CcHL. 
[of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cua. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Ass. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE . 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywca. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of Anterica. 
Natl. Board of the Ywca. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 
Efficiency Work. Bwmr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, APRL. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Cprm, Ncm#. 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Pub. Health Assn. 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prey’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fccca, 
Com. on Prov. for Feebleminded. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. tor Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. < 
Necsw, Necwa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AALL, 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Nasprt. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 
idiocy, CrrM. 
Imbecility, CrrM. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
ot the Ywca, 
Natl. Lib. 1m. League, Nrs, Nras. 
Industrial Hygiene, ApHa. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer, Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League ot Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Kdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. ; 
Necsw, Newa. 

Insanity, NcmuH. 

institutions, AHEA, 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-lmperialist League, 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fccca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aa, Nctc. 

Legislative Retorm, Apri, 


LIBRARIES 
American Library Assn. 
Russ. Sage HKdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncm#. 
Military Kehef, Arc. 
Mountain Whites, KsrF. 
Municipal Government, Arar, Nr¥s, 
National Service, Arss. 
Negro Training, Hi, T1. 
Neighborhood Work, Nrs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, NorpHN. 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, Art. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 


Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Prostitution, AsHA. 

Public Health, Apna, Nopun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 
Er, AIL. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
NBYWCA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcua. #7 


Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Niww, AIL, 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed: of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Anza, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Social Hygiene, Asuna. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
SOCIAL WORK 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Statistics, RsF, 


SURVEYS 

Bureau of Municipal Research. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
'/Nemu, Praa, Newa, NSpPriE. 
Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Society. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Nctce, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AALt, 


WAR RELIEF 
Am. Red Cross. 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca. 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Working Girls, Cyw, Nras, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 


LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St.,- 
New York. For national employment service for~ 


mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main- 


taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; — 


health insurance. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 


VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude © 


B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. literature on request. 
Urges prenatal instruction; 


welfare consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION , 


—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. 
Economics. 


M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters) 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring 
about better cooperation among specialized national 
organizations, toward securing the more compre- 


hensive local application of their types of service. ; 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George , 
B. Deer: exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- . 
u 


rnishes 
planning 


cago. 


: : information about organizing 
libraries, 


libr: buildings, 


cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- ° 


TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


Traveling exhibit. 
t adequate obstetrical } 
care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant » 


Publishes Journal of Home | 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. * 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- * 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel ° 


i i a i training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, ete, List of publi- | 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


, 


RICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
-Dr. Chas. J. Hastings, pres., Toronto, Ont.; 
.. W. Hedrich, sec’y; 1039 Boylston St., Boston. 
Ybject: to promote public and personal - health. 
Tealth Employment Bureau lists health officers, 
dustrial hygienists, etc. 


MERICAN RED CROSS—National officers: 
Noodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 


resident; Robert W. deForest, Masia tals i 
ohn Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
sounselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 


Nilliam Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
ee; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
ibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
£ the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
nan; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
ansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
iams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 
‘ear-Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon-Gen- 
ral, U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War Council, appointed by the President of the 
United States: enry P. Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 
D. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William Howard 
Taft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
missioner to Europe. 


Department of Military Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfréd Smith, assistant di- 
sector-general. é 


Department of Civilian Relief: 
sons, director-general. 


Bureau of Medical Service: 
4. C. Connor. 


W. Frank Per- 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
Jane Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
‘ce, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 


Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


Woman’s Bureau: 
rector. 


Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
oe upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. 
request. 


_ Publications free on 
Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
treas., 10 Tremont St., Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against. ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
and Canada; estimates furnished. 


COMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLEMINDED—Joseph P. Byers, ex. sec’y; 
Empire Bldg., Phila. Object to spread knowledge 
concerning extent and menace of feebleminded- 
ness; initiate methods for control and eradication. 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 

. Perky, peak 2 W. 13 St, New York. 
To spread know edge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice on all phases of consumers’ 
‘cooperation, foreign and American. Annual mem- 


‘bership, $1, includes monthly, Cooperative Con- 
sumer. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL) 
—Department of Immigrant Aid, with headquar- 
ters, 242 E. Broadway, New York. Miss Helen 
Winkler, ch’n; gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has interna- 
‘tional system of safeguarding. Invites membership. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle 
‘Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kello sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
‘heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


Creek, Mich. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
’ Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. Phenix, vice- 
prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
Hampton, Va. “Hampton isa war measure” (H. B. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 


adiustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, 
70 Fifth Ave., New 
with 90 branches. 


James Welden Johnson; 
York. Membership 8,500, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., Wen 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 

wen Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 


rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Szq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

Delinquents and Correction, 

Hodder. 


Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, 
Johnstone. 


Mrs. Jessie D. 


Albert S. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economie 
Florence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 

Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 

Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 


Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


Problems, Mrs. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms’ of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
ian Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 


* public health nursing; to develop standards of 


to maintain a central bureau of in- 
Bulletins sent to members. 


technique; 
formation. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarlan. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


UNION 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the ceayee Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
NESE John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 


throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


BEER and STOUT 


CAUSED 


40% of Drunkenness!’ 


IN LONDON 


These Contain 2% to 8% Alcohol 


Yet Our Troops in France May 
Drink Beer and Wines Up To 


18% ALCOHOL 


Protest to Your U.S. Senator 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


* Investigation made, 1916, by British Board of 
Liquor Control. * *L’Abstinence, Nov. 3, 1917. 


WORK FOR A DRY ARMY 


ae Poster Committee of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., begs 
the public to post broadcast the above poster (5 given 
away free, 100 for $1.25). Congress will act, if the 
people ask. France, also, has officially announced her 
readiness to cooperate in any way. But the United 
States must first forbid its troops to buy or receive any 
alcoholic drinks and must then ask France for dry zones 
in which this total abstinence ideal may have a chance 
to thrive. Please act! Time presses!, Every poster 
posted helps to increase efficiency and decrease the so- 
cial disease more deadly to armies than shrapnel. 


POSTER COMMITTEE UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 


25 BEACON STREET, Boston, MAss. 
M. C. Whiting 
E. Tilton 
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